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r  M  IHE  slump  in  teaching. — East,  West, 
t  North  and  South  had  to  take  second- 
rate  teaching  talent  in  1917  when  the 
cream  of  the  professionals  left  school  for 
service  abroad  or  in  the  economic  army  at 
home.  True  to  the  maxim,  “Easier  broken 
than  mended,”  the  deterioration  of  the  in¬ 
structional  staff  by  admission  of  poorly  pre¬ 
pared  workers  has  continued  even  to  this 
remote  time  after  the  passing  of  the  crisis. 
Lowered  salaries,  due  to  the  depreciation  of 
the  dollar;  the  slowness  of  school-boards  to 
adjust  payment  to  equalize  the  drop,  have 
delayed  the  restoration  of  high-class  practi¬ 
tioners  to  the  service.  Politics  promotes 
charity  of  a  sort,  don’t  be  hard  on  the  poor 
teacher.  Her  landlord,  her  pastor,  her  ward- 
leader,  intercedes  for  her.  The  sadness  of  her 
case  is  concentrated.  One  unfortunate 
woman,  confronted  with  loss  of  employment, 
looms  larger  than  the  scattered  distress  of 
sixty  or  seventy  parent  taxpayers  whose 
children  are  deprived  of  good  instruction  and 
discipline.  Principals  and  superintendents, 
who  honestly  report  the  incompetency  of 
teachers  are  themselves  put  on  trial  and 
badgered  to  the  point  of  despair  of  giving 
the  community  as  good  service  as  they  are 
able.  The  absurd  official  records  of  large 
school  systems  show  one  hundred  per  cent, 
of  their  teaching  staff  rendering  satisfactory 
service.  Meantime,  Dr.  Bagley,  whom 
no  one  could  accuse  of  calamity-howling, 
matches  his  six  months’  intensive  study  of 
American  schools  with  a  corresponding  in¬ 
spection  of  European  institutions  and  shows 


in  what  important  respects  we  are  distinctly 
behind.  Dr.  Snedden  issues  a  sizable  book 
on  what’s  wrong  with  our  education  and 
treats  of  the  superiority  of  the  schools  of 
Scotland,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  France  and 
Japan  in  certain  definite  particulars.  The 
layman  critic,  with  a  gift  of  catchy  exagger¬ 
ation,  can  get  abundant  space  in  the  news¬ 
papers  for  telling  how  poor  the  school-work 
is.  Teachers  are  lured  by  generous  prizes 
offered  by  popular  magazines  to  tell  what  a 
wretched  profession  is  that  of  training  the 
youth  in  the  classroom. 

HE  over  supply. — Nevertheless  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  teachers  above  opportunities  for 
employment  has  reached  unusual  over¬ 
abundance.  Director  Nifenecker  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reference,  Research  and  Statis¬ 
tics  of  New  York  City  school  system  reports 
1 1 19  graduates  of  its  teacher-training 
classes,  at  present,  as  compared  with  642  six 
years  ago;  78  young  men  now,  as  against 
nine  then.  This  year  3218  applied  for  the 
course  while  only  1205  in  1921.  In  Chicago 
the  output  from  its  Normal  College  so  much 
surpasses  possibility  of  employment  that  the 
school  board  endeavors  to  replace  exper¬ 
ienced  evening-school  teachers  by  the  young 
graduates.  After  years  of  failure  to  adopt  a 
sabbatical  year  provision,  Chicago  adopts 
it  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  waiting  list  and 
the  consequent  bombardment  of  board- 
members  by  friends  of  the  unemployed. 
Associate  Superintendent  Glenn  says  Bir¬ 
mingham  is  overloaded  with  applications, 
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fifteen  times  as  many  as  there  are  vacancies. 
Walter  Nolan,  personnel  superintendent  of 
the  San  Francisco  schools,  tells  us  that  there 
was  a  twenty  per  cent,  surplus  last  year;  now, 
thirty  per  cent.  There  are  3000  applications 
for  placement.  Superintendent  Dorsey  of  the 
Los  Angeles  schools  writes,  and  that  she  has 
twenty-five  candidates  for  each  place.  The 
surplus  percentage  is  higher  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  More  teachers  are  holding  on;  fewer 
taking  leave  of  absence. 

HE  executive's  duty. — Superintendent 
Glenn  comments  that  of  course  the 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  applications 
gives  the  superintendent  a  larger  choice  and 
the  likelihood  of  securing  better  service  for 
the  taxpayer.  He  insists  on  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  obvious  fact  that  higher  require¬ 
ments  must  be  demanded  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  applicants.  New  York  City 
has  already  set  its  examination  requirements 
higher  and  is  tightening  its  elimination  tests. 
Dr.  George  Smith,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
examiners,  is  reported  by  the  Sun  as  em¬ 
phatically  denying  that  a  definite  number  of 
certificates  would  be  issued,  the  number  of 
persons  passed  to  determine  the  standard  of 
the  examination.  The  reason  for  such  de¬ 
nial  is  not  given.  Since  New  York  is  re¬ 
quired  by  law  to  exhaust  its  list  of  candidates 
passed  at  any  examination  before  appointing 
any  one  from  a  later  list,  it  seems  to  many 
that  each  list  could  appropriately  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  safe  expectancy  of  vacancies. 
This  would  keep  the  schools  supplied  with 
small,  freshly-prepared  lists  of  the  cream  of 
the  applicants. 

If  you  had  time  to  interview  school  su¬ 
perintendents  and  examiners  regarding 
what  interferes  with  the  merit  system  you 
could  write  a  serviceable  work  as  sequel  to 
Snedden*s  What's  Wrong  With  Education? 
It  is  a  field  fertilized  by  a  political  ma¬ 
nure  of  ancient  strength.  There  is  no  duty 
more  difficult,  no  service  more  subject  to 
wire-pulling,  log-rolling,  and  personal  un¬ 
popularity,  than  that  of  the  gate-keeper  to 
teaching  positions  in  a  city  school  system. 
The  superintendents  staunchest  supporters 


on  the  board  are  commonly  ready  to  twist 
the  merit  system  for  the  benefit  of  friends  of 
applicants  recommended  by  persons  of  prom¬ 
inence.  My  personal  acquaintances  in  the 
list  of  school-board  members  numbers,  for 
the  past  forty  years,  about  one  hundred  fifty- 
six  persons.  Of  that  number,  less  than  two 
per  cent,  had  the  courage  to  tell  the  truth: 
“You  shouldn’t  attempt  to  get  me,  as  a 
school  board  member,  to  secure  a  place  for 
your  friend.  Appointments  shouldn’t  be 
made  that  way.”  On  the  contrary,  my 
board  acquaintances  have  consisted  largely 
of  good-natured  people  with  little  power  of 
resistance  to  the  appeal  of  the  great  and  the 
humble.  They  seem  to  me  surprisingly 
ready  to  use  the  public  purse  as  a  reservoir 
for  their  personal  benefactions.  I  remember 
the  honest  boast  of  a  white-haired,  lovable, 
old  sanctified  trustee,  “  In  all  my  forty  years 
of  service,  no  widow,  no  orphan,  no  woman 
in  distress  ever  came  to  me  but  that  I  got 
her  a  position  in  the  schools.”  It  seems  to 
me  they  whisper  about  it  more  than  they 
used  to.  This  may  be  a  good  sign:  “From 
shame  to  shrift;  from  shrift  to  salvation.” 
In  the  old  days  the  members  frankly  que¬ 
ried  “what’s  the  use  of  an  unsalaried  job 
unless  you  can  help  your  friends?”  I  think 
I  know  of  only  one  city  in  which  the  board 
members,  promptly  upon  appointment,  get 
their  relatives  upon  the  payroll.  So  we  are 
better  than  we  were.  But  whether  it  is 
easier  than  it  was,  the  duty  of  school  super¬ 
intendents  and  managers  to  use  the  present 
situation  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  is  un- 
escapable.  An  honest  agent  sent  to  market 
by  his  master  and  finding,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  present  abundance  of  candidates,  thirty 
times  as  many  offerings  as  he  wants,  will 
serve  the  interests  of  his  employer.  A 
square  architect  who  sees  the  over-supply 
of  building  material  will  raise  his  specifica¬ 
tions  to  his  client’s  advantage.  The  super¬ 
intendent,  no  matter  what  the  board  wants, 
can  go  a  long  way  in  using  this  present  situa¬ 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  his  real  employer,  the 
community.  The  current  impression  is  that 
this  is  a  sure  way  to  lose  one’s  place.  Max¬ 
well,  superintendent  of  the  largest  school 
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system  in  the  world,  fought  the  patronage 
hunters  in  his  boards  for  more  than  thirty 
years  without  failure  of  reelection.  An 
American  school  board,  even  thwarted  by 
its  own  superintendent,  respects  him  when 
he*s  honest,  aboveboard,  and  free  from  secret 
ties.  They  will  often  yield  to  him  if  he  has 
courage,  positive  opinions  and  tenacity.  If 
he  has  the  fibre  to  resist  pressure,  to  rebuff 
influence,  and  to  stick  to  public  measures  in 
spite  of  the  clamor  of  public  men,  his  per¬ 
centage  of  hits  will,  according  to  the  general 
average,  exceed  his  misses.  But,  whether 
he  succeeds  or  fails,  no  man  who  enters  a 
school  superintendency  in  a  republic  can 
afford  to  let  continue  unprotested,  unat¬ 
tacked,  the  traditional  practice  of  the  poli¬ 
tician  who  uses  the  school  system  for  any¬ 
thing  other  than  the  best  service  to  its 
owners,  the  public.  This  is  no  Sunday¬ 
evening  program  for  Christians  who  intend 
to  behave.  It  is  unpopularity;  it  is  danger; 
sometimes  it  is  war.  For  the  forces  of  evil 
will  fight  for  their  spoils.  You  may  find 
yourself  the  only  champion  of  the  people 
while  they  are  too  busy,  too  cowardly,  too 
lazy,  or  too  unorganized  to  support  you. 
Never  mind.  The  schools  are  going  to  be 
run  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people  and 
not  for  the  few  of  us  who  get  pay  as  school 
workers  or  prominence  as  trustees.  There 
is  a  very  evident  opportunity  now  to  justify 
raising  the  qualifications  of  teachers  and  for 
ridding  the  schools  of  those  who  are  not 
doing  well. 

We  have  always  with  us,  two  conceptions 
of  education.  There  is  the  rosy  view  of  our¬ 
selves  as  the  best  teachers  in  the  world, 
producing  exceptional  results  and  being  en¬ 
titled  to  a  perpetual  praise.  Superinten¬ 
dents  have  so  spoon-fed  us  with  this  that 
any  variation  from  it  sets  us  squalling. 
Then  there  are  the  science-of-education 
people,  like  Dr.  Cross,  who  tell  us  that  for 
the  complex  and  delicate  task  of  cultivating 
the  growing  youth,  much  more  preparation, 
knowledge,  and  skill  is  required  than  we,  in 
considerable  numbers,  have  shown.  A  pro¬ 
fession  whose  members  practice  it  for  an 
average  of  three  and  a  half  years — the  dura¬ 


tion  of  teachers  in  service  in  America — is  an 
absurdity.  The  minimum  preparation  for 
law  and  medicine  requires  at  least  six  years 
beyond  the  high  school.  The  stronger  pro¬ 
fessional  schools  require  a  preliminary  degree 
from  a  college.  Physicians  expect  to  give  a 
year  or  two  to  hospital  internship  before 
beginning  independent  practice.  The  in¬ 
tending  civil  engineer  or  expert  breeder 
takes  four  years  of  specialized  college  train¬ 
ing.  Whosoever  elects  any  of  the  recognized 
professions  chooses  the  calling  as  a  life  work. 
Whosoever  enters  teaching  with  that  interest 
is  rare.  The  perpetually  repeated  reasons 
urged  for  support  of  schools  is  that  they  are 
to  shape  the  thinking  and  to  mold  the  ideals 
of  those  who  shortly  are  to  decide  questions 
of  national  policy  and  to  govern  the  affairs 
of  a  great,  free,  democratic  state.  To  start 
toward  truth  and  wisdom  the  great  bulk  of 
the  citizens  of  to-morrow  is  the  advertised 
objective  for  the  American  teacher.  Who 
are  these  intending  to  mold  the  nation’s 
destiny?  In  New  York  City,  fourteen 
young  women  to  every  young  man;  else¬ 
where,  in  about  the  same  proportion.  Every 
girl  applicant  maintains  the  hope  to  a  brief 
excursion  through  teaching  to  marriage. 
Why  not?  It  is  her  destiny.  But,  for  a 
great  nation  to  maintain  civic  service  as  a 
transfer  station  to  the  wedding  train,  is  the 
joke  of  the  ages.  All  the  questionnaires 
show  the  young  men  not  intending  to  con¬ 
tinue  teaching  longer  than  to  get  a  start. 
It’s  safe  and  easy.  Until  we  revolutionize 
the  treatment  of  teacher  supply  we  are  play¬ 
ing  with  the  problem  of  education  as  a  social 
service.  The  offerings  must  be  more  care¬ 
fully  sifted.  The  tests  for  mentality  must 
be  applied  to  applicants  for  free  teacher¬ 
training.  High  intelligence  aptitude,  per¬ 
sonality,  must  be  a  requisite.  The  rigid 
exclusion  observed  in  picking  oflEcers  of  the 
army  and  navy  belong  to  teacher  selection. 
Entrants  to  normal  schools  must  be  limited 
to  a  number  based  on  the  expectancy  of 
demand.  No  course  of  professional  prepar¬ 
ation  of  less  than  four  years  is  respectable. 
All  this  you  will  find  demanded  by  Dr.  Cross 
and  by  every  careful  observer  of  the  intent. 
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origin,  and  duty  of  the  public  school  system. 
It  is  a  program  requiring  an  entirely  different 
type  of  school  policy  than  the  one  we  now 
have.  It  requires  stiffer  laws  to  protect  the 
schools  from  politics  than  statutes  now  ex¬ 
isting.  By  imitation  of  the  organization 
and  conduct  of  the  best  school  system  now 
in  operation;  by  action  of  advanced  school 
boards  at  the  felicitous  periods  when  their 
composition  discloses  a  majority  of  members 
devoted  to  the  public  rather  than  the  private 
good;  by  seizing  opportunities  conducive  to 
reform;  the  movement  toward  efficiency  is 
accelerated.  One  of  those  opportunities  is 
now  here  in  the  over  supply  of  teachers. 
Employ  it  for  the  community’s  advantage. 

OTTER'S  Pictorial  Report.  —  Four 
months  ago,  in  the  November  issue  of 
the  Review,  we  attempted  to  please  you 
with  specimen  pages  from  a  unique  annual 


report  of  the  superintendent  of  Milwaukee 
public  schools.  They  disappeared  between 
the  editor  and  the  publisher  by  such  an 
accident  as  may  occur  in  the  worst  of  regu¬ 
lated  families. 

Eureka.  Reperivimus.  V oila !  Here 
they  are!  Mr.  Potter’s  annual  is  designed 
to  be  seen  and  not  slurred.  Investigator 
Benezet,  then  of  Evansville,  found  that  the 
number  of  persons  who  examine  the  yearly 
message  of  the  school  superintendent  aver¬ 
ages  two:  the  superintendent  and  the  type¬ 
setter.  Potter  produced  a  picture-book 
from  kindergarten  through  the  highest  grade 
in  his  remarkably  complete  and  varied  school 
system.  He  chose  an  artist  for  photog¬ 
rapher;  he  put  a  company  of  human  teachers 
at  the  task  of  selecting  illustrations  that  tell 
the  story  with  charm  and  beauty,  and  here’s 
the  main  thing — the  edition  was  immedi¬ 
ately  exhausted. 


A  REVIEW  OF  BRITISH  EDUCATIONAL  IDEAS 

IFrom  Mr.  William  Rice’s  Journal  of  Education  and  School  World.  London.] 


Scout  Lore  and  Military 

“The  Punch  artist  was  happily  inspired  in 
depicting  a  Boy  Scout  standing  at  the  open 
door  of  an  International  Conference  and 
suggesting,  by  his  bearing,  that  the  elixir  of 
youth  should  be  able  to  cure  the  greed  and 
hatred  of  old  age.  This  is  an  encouraging 
thought,  helping  to  make  life  worth  living 
for  those  who  have  watched  the  events  of  the 
past  few  years  with  increasing  despair.  For 
the  ideal  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement  is  a 
‘happy,  healthy,  helpful  citizenhood’ — a 
world  brotherhood — and  its  method  is  self- 
education  through  play.  It  aims  to  pro¬ 
mote  international  friendship  through  the 
work  of  an  International  Association  of  Boy 
Scouts.  The  Association  has  recently  ac¬ 
quired  a  capacious  chalet  near  Kandersteg, 
in  Switzerland,  as  a  hostel  for  scouts  of  all 
nations.  Special  facilities  for  travelling 
have  been  arranged  by  the  League  of  Na¬ 


tions,  and  ten  different  nations,  with  a  total 
representation  of  1,400  boys,  have  made  use 
of  the  hostel  during  the  past  year.  Sir 
Robert  Baden-Powell,  Chief  Scout,  has  de¬ 
scribed  this  important  development  of  scout 
life  in  an  article  published  in  The  Times. 
He  says:  ‘That  this  institution  gives  health, 
adventure,  and  enjoyment  to  a  large  number 
of  growing  lads  goes  without  saying,  but  its 
wider  purpose  promises  still  greater  results  in 
the  direction  of  bringing  these  future  citizens 
of  the  different  countries  into  personal  touch 
and  mutual  comradeship.*  Even  in  sports, 
national  rivalry  is  discouraged,  for  there  are 
no  prizes,  no  individual  contests,  and  no 
international  championships. 

“The  sister  movement  organized  by  the 
Girl  Guides  Association  carries  on  similar 
work  for  girls,  who  are  trained  for  citizen- 
hood,  homecraft,  mothercraft,  and  inter¬ 
national  goodwill.  Taken  together,  two 
million  boys  and  girls  are  included  in  these 
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organizations,  a  surprising  total  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  Boy  Scout  movement 
will  celebrate  its  coming  of  age  by  a  Jam¬ 
boree  in  1929.  The  divine  promise  that  a 
little  child  shall  lead  the  world  is  in  process 
of  fulfilment.  As  the  Chief  Scout  observes, 
these  two  millions  will  be  the  parents  of 
many  more  millions  and  will  diffuse  through¬ 
out  the  world  personal  sympathy  and  good¬ 
will,  thus  allaying  national  and  international 
troubles,  which  ‘are  largely  the  outcome  of 
selfish  interests  of  sect  against  sect  or  class 
against  class.* 

“That  our  schools,  both  for  boys  and  for 
girls,  should  cooperate  in  this  good  work  is 
evident.  We  note  with  pleasure  that  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  extend  the  move¬ 
ment,  particularly  in  the  public  schools. 
The  preliminary  work  is  to  train  school¬ 
masters  in  scout  lore  and  practice,  and  for 
this  purpose  a  special  course  of  training  has 
been  provided  at  Heddon  Court,  near  Bar- 
net.  Good  leadership  is  essential,  and  the 
Boy  Scouts’  Association  has  been  well  ad¬ 
vised,  in  order  to  achieve  its  ambition  to 
increase  considerably  the  number  of  public 
schools — at  present  thirty-four — which  al¬ 
ready  possess  scout  troops,  to  make  arrange¬ 
ment  for  the  training  of  the  scoutmasters. 
There  is  no  need  to  urge  on  our  public  schools 
the  promotion  of  physical  fitness  through 
games.  But,  as  The  Times  points  out,  games 
are  liable  to  a  militarism  and  to  a  plutocracy 
of  their  own,  and  the  spirit  of  Kandersteg 
should  prove  an  antidote. 

“Militarism!  It  was  inevitable  that  the 
word  would  arise  sooner  or  later  in  the  course 
of  this  discussion.  In  some  of  our  schools 
there  is  an  element  of  rivalry  and  overlap¬ 
ping  between  the  Boy  Scout  movement  and 
the  military  training  provided  by  the  Officers 
Training  Corps.  Are  these  two  types  of 
training  compatible?  Are  the  ideals  of  the 
League  of  Nations  consistent  with  military 
training?  These  questions  have  been  asked 
in  public  schools  and  universities  and,  in  the 
universities  perhaps  more  than  in  the 
schools,  have  caused  some  misgiving.  The 
Officers  Training  Corps  is  in  no  danger  of 
languishing  in  our  public  schools,  for  the 


willingness  of  the  schools  to  train  boys  for 
national  defence  is  a  tradition,  well-estab¬ 
lished  and  unquestioned.  In  the  universi¬ 
ties,  however,  the  opposition  to  military 
training  is  more  formidable.  It  is  due,  in 
part,  to  bitter  war  memories,  to  a  natural 
dislike  of  military  methods,  and  to  the  lack 
of  official  recognition  of  the  extremely  valu¬ 
able  work  of  the  university  contingents  in 
training  officers  for  war  service.  More  se¬ 
rious  is  the  feeling  that  a  student  who  believes 
in  the  peaceful  ideals  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  should  not  take  an  active  part  in  mili¬ 
tary  training.  This  view  is  strongly  held  by 
men  of  the  highest  intellectual  distinction, 
such  as  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  Mr.  Bertrand  Rus¬ 
sell,  and  Dr.  Barnes,  the  Bishop  of  Birming¬ 
ham.  It  is  combated  with  more  or  less 
vigour  by  others  of  not  less  eminence — Dean 
Inge,  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  Lord  Haldane, 
Lord  Cecil,  and  Prof.  Gilbert  Murray. 
What  the  soldier  says  is,  perhaps,  not  evi¬ 
dence  in  this  connection,  but  General  Smuts* 
frank  acceptance  of  the  compatibility  of  the 
two  ideals  is  noteworthy  and  his  quotation 
of  Cromwell’s  advice:  ‘Trust  in  God  and 
keep  your  powder  dry*  not  altogether  in¬ 
appropriate. 

“The  discussion  arose  in  a  college  con¬ 
nected  with  the  University  of  London.  We  do 
not  propose  to  formulate  any  dogmatic  opin¬ 
ion  on  the  question  at  issue.  Under  our  laws, 
the  question  of  military  service  or  training 
is  left  to  private  judgment  during  peace 
time.  But  we  feel  some  sympathy  with  the 
view  expressed  by  Mr.  Henry  Nevinson,  who 
considers  that  a  young  man  gets  very  little 
harm  from  learning  drill  and  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  military  ways.  So  far  from 
promoting  aggressive  instincts,  it  may  tend 
to  get  rid  of  the  ‘war  complex.*  Mr. 
Nevinson’s  only  objection  to  military  train¬ 
ing  is  the  obedience  it  may  inculcate — 
obedience  even  to  fools.  The  obvious 
answer  is  that  officers  of  the  Army  should  in 
no  circumstances  be  fools.  Our  schools  and 
universities  should  cooperate  with  the  War 
Office,  so  long  as  the  military  system  re¬ 
mains,  in  raising  intellectual  standards  in  the 
Army.  Educational  preparation  is  a  neces- 
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sary  and  most  Important  part  of  national 
defence.  The  cold  fact  remains,  as  General 
Smuts  points  out,  that  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  does  not  guarantee  us  against  all  wars, 
and  therefore,  our  duty  to  be  ready  to  defend 
our  country  In  the  last  resort  remains. 
‘That  Is  how  the  case  presents  Itself  to  my 
plain  common  sense.*  There  the  matter 
may  safely  be  left,  on  the  understanding  that 
national  defence.  In  Its  strictest  sense.  Is  a 
matter  which  concerns  primarily  well- 
developed  youths  and  full-grown  men. 
For  boys  and  girls,  the  Boy  Scout  and  Girl 
Guide  organizations  offer  excellent  moral  and 
physical  training. 

The  Unsolved  and  Unmitigated  Examina¬ 
tion  Problem 

“Since  1889  In  Wales,  and  since  1902  In 
England,  a  great  deal  of  experience  has  been 
gained  In  the  conduct  of  examinations. 
Perhaps  the  safest  generalization  that  can 
be  made  Is  that.  If  one’s  purpose  Is  to  select 
the  kind  of  ability  that  tells  In  the  secondary 
school  course,  one  had  better  concentrate  on 
English  and  arithmetic.  Failure  In  other 
subjects  can  be  righted  later  on,  but  failure 
In  these  Is  fatal.  Even  so,  however.  It  Is 
alleged  that  the  process  of  selection,  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  number  of  candidates  Is 
large  and  their  antecedents  various,  has 
been  uncertain  and  indeed  haphazard  in  its 
working.  The  results  have  been  too  much 
coloured  by  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  ex¬ 
aminer,  or  perhaps  a  rather  large  staff  of 
examiners.  What  is  needed,  it  is  thought,  is  a 
set  of  objective  standards  and  methods  which 
will  bring  out  the  same  results,  whoever  the 
examiners  may  be. 

“This  subject  has  been  pursued  with  re¬ 
lentless  logic,  and,  granting  his  presupposi¬ 
tions,  with  convincing  force,  by  Mr.  B.  C. 
Wallis,  in  his  book  entitled  ‘The  Technique 
of  Examining  Children.*  Mr.  Wallis  speaks 
from  an  experience  which,  we  should  imagine 
is  without  parallel.  And  he  speaks  with  no 
uncertain  voice.  He  envisages  the  problem 
with  studied  simplicity.  Out  of  a  very  large 
number  of  children  the  examiner  has  to  se¬ 


lect  a  small  number  of  the  most  promising. 
To  perform  this  task  well,  the  examiner  has 
to  develop  a  technique  of  his  own.  So  en¬ 
tirely  different  is  his  job  from  that  of  the 
teacher,  that  it  Is  only  by  chance  that  a  good 
teacher  makes  a  good  examiner.  And  so 
little  has  examining  (for  the  purpose  in 
question)  to  do  with  teaching  that  we  must 
definitely  abandon  the  notion  that  one  pur¬ 
pose  of  examining  Is  to  improve  the  teaching. 
If  a  child  gets  a  correct  answer  by  a  bad  and 
clumsy  method,  he  must  still  get  full  marks, 
because  the  child  is  being  examined,  not  the 
teacher.  If  the  questions  are  devised  with  a 
view  to  the  objective  ‘markability*  of  the 
answers,  the  examiner,  so  far  from  being 
able  to  teach  the  subject,  need  not  even 
know  it.  And  in  any  case,  skill  in  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  examination  is  far  more  important 
than  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
Mr.  Wallis  has  developed  that  technique  to 
a  point  which  extorts  our  admiration.  We 
can  well  understand  that,  with  the  help  of  a 
corps  of  trained  assistant  examiners,  and  an 
efficient  clerical  staff,  he  is  able  with  great 
confidence  to  carry  through,  impersonally 
and  with  no  impertinent  human  touch,  the 
big  job  of  selection.  The  manipulation  of 
mass  results,  so  ardently  cultivated  in 
America,  has  thus  invaded  our  shores. 

Of  course  the  human  touch  may  subse¬ 
quently  be  added  by  means  of  school  reports 
and  interviews.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  not  be.  Even  so,  however,  we  may  be 
permitted  a  few  reflections.  Mr.  Wallis 
should,  we  think,  have  made  an  explicit  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  examination  which  is  a 
means  of  testing  and  improving  education, 
and  the  examination  which  is  merely  a  means 
of  selection.  That  would  have  saved  him 
from  the  error  of  including  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory  school-leaving  examinations,  and  the 
keenly-competitive  scholarship  examinations 
which  he  has  chiefly  in  mind.  Next,  we  fear 
it  is  useless  to  tell  teachers  to  take  no  notice 
of  the  works  and  ways  of  examiners.  At  the 
close  of  his  book  Mr.  Wallis  puts  in  an  almost 
pathetic  plea  that  the  teacher  should  ignore 
the  examination  and  forget  the  examiner. 
‘Nothing  doing,*  says  the  teacher  in  effect. 
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*the  competitive  pressure  is  too  great.* 
There  is  far  too  much  evidence  that,  in  spite 
of  all  precautions,  the  junior  scholarship 
examination  is  responsible  for  cram,  and  for 
concentration  on  a  meagre  curriculum.  Its 
effects  are  felt  even  in  the  infant  schools. 


where  teachers  are  urged  by  parents  to  be¬ 
stow  premature  attention  to  reading  and 
writing,  in  order  that  children  of  tender 
years  may  be  equipped  for  the  inevitable 
race  that  lasts  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  ten  or  eleven. 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  VIEWS  OF  LAYMEN 

Newspaper  Editors 


Mayors  for  School  Autonomy 

“Financial  independence  for  boards  of 
education,  when  coupled  with  responsibility 
of  the  board  members  to  the  voters,  was 
generally  favored  by  Mayors  of  upstate 
cities  who  appeared  at  a  hearing  of  the  joint 
legislative  committee  on  taxation  and  re¬ 
trenchment  at  City  Hall. 

“Mayor  William  A.  Walsh  of  Yonkers  told 
the  committee  he  had  no  objection  to  grant¬ 
ing  financial  independence  to  his  Board  of 
Education  provided  some  check  is  placed 
upon  the  relation  of  the  school  budget  to  the 
total  city  appropriation.  He  thought  30 
per  cent,  of  the  city’s  budget  would  be  a 
generous  limit. 

“In  his  opinion,  financial  independence  of 
this  kind  would  result  in  retrenchment  rather 
than  extravagance,  provided  the  Board  of 
Education  were  made  elective.  He  thought 
that  if  members  of  the  Board  of  Education 
are  made  directly  responsible  to  the  voters 
they  would  be  less  inclined  to  spend  money 
too  freely. 

“Mayor  Frederick  C.  McLaughlin  of 
White  Plains  expressed  views  similar  to  those 
of  Mayor  Walsh,  and  cited  the  example  of 
his  town,  which  has  an  elected  board  at 
present.  A  few  years  ago  White  Plains 
spent  52  per  cent,  of  its  total  budget  for 
school  purposes.  Now  with  an  elected 
board  it  is  only  30  per  cent. 

“As  regards  the  relationship  between  an 
elected  board  and  the  city  officials  Mayor 
McLaughlin  said  that  he  had  always  found 
the  school  officials  in  his  city  anxious  to  con¬ 


fer  with  the  city  officials  on  financial  prob¬ 
lems.  Relations  between  the  city  officials 
and  the  State  Department  of  Education  have 
always  been  amicable,  he  said. 

“Another  who  appeared  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  Mayor  W.  H.  Seaman  of  Glen 
Cove.  There  the  Board  of  Education  is 
appointed  by  the  City  Council.  While  the 
board  has  financial  independence  as  regards 
its  tax  budget,  the  City  Council  has  the  final 
word  on  capital  outlays.  Mr.  Seaman  did 
not  favor  complete  financial  independence 
for  school  boards.  He  thought  that  inas¬ 
much  as  the  City  Council  is  held  accountable 
for  the  town’s  tax  rate  it  ought  to  have  final 
determination  of  what  is  spent. 

“Mayor  D.  N.  Heller  of  Elmira  and 
Comptroller  William  Evans  and  Dr.  John 
S.  Kelly,  president  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Binghamton,  testified  at  the  after¬ 
noon  session  of  the  hearing.  The  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  both  cities  stated  that  there  is 
absolute  cooperation  between  the  city  officials 
and  the  Board  of  Education  and  that  no 
friction  exists  with  the  State  Department  of 
Education. 

Dr.  Kelly  informed  the  committee  that  it 
will  be  impossible  for  the  high  schools  to 
teach  other  than  academic  subjects  if  the 
colleges  continue  to  raise  their  requirements 
as  they  have  been  doing  in  the  last  five  years. 
He  declared  that  the  so-called  homemaking 
courses  given  to  girls  are  not  of  great  value, 
and  that  a  year  in  a  children’s  hospital 
would  be  more  effective  as  a  means  of  giving 
girls  an  education  in  the  care  of  children.” — 
New  York  Sun. 
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Manners  in  New  York  Schools 

“Now  that  there  is  a  common  disposition 
to  make  teachers  responsible  for  the  manners 
and  morals  of  the  children  in  their  care,  as 
well  as  for  their  intellectual  acquirements,  it 
seems  to  follow  as  a  natural  conclusion  that 
teachers  should  themselves  not  only  be 
equipped  with  sufficient  literary  knowledge 
to  impart  a  reasonable  familiarity  with  the 
English  language,  but  should  themselves 
have  good  manners  and  morals.  It  is,  in 
fact,  almost  universally  taken  for  granted 
that  this  is  the  case.  But  while  this  as¬ 
sumption,  fortunately,  is  true  most  of  the 
time,  it,  unfortunately,  is  not  always  true. 

“At  the  second  annual  conference  last 
week  of  the  Normal  School  and  Teachers’ 
College  Section  of  the  New  York  Society  for 
the  Experimental  Study  of  Education  (what 
a  title!)  it  was  asserted  that  courses  of 
study  and  methods  in  normal  schools,  as  well 
as  in  high  and  elementary  schools  have  been 
appreciably  affected  in  New  York  City  by 
teachers  deficient  in  the  use  of  English.  As 
if  this  were  not  bad  enough,  the  distressing 
charge  was  made  by  a  principal  for  a  training 
school  for  teachers  that  training  school 
faculties  are  finding  startling  evidence  of 
deficient  social  training  in  the  students 
that  come  to  them.  In  other  words,  they 
need  instruction  in  social  customs  and  the 
conventional  laws  of  good  behavior;  they 
have,  in  short,  bad  manners. 

“No  accusation  is  made  against  the 
morals  of  these  students  or  of  those  who 
‘get  by’  into  the  schools  but  it  was  urged  by 
one  speaker  that  if  the  professional  schools 
do  not  make  haste  to  improve  the  situation, 
the  elementary  schools  will  have  formulated 
a  course  in  morals  and  manners  before  the 
professional  has  students  equipped  in  man¬ 
ners  alone  to  serve  as  the  children’s  models. 
It  is  recommended  that  candidates  for  en¬ 
trance  to  the  normal  schools  shall  receive 
tests  in  their  knowledge  of  prevailing  social 
rules,  and  that  those  who  have  a  low  score 
receive  instruction  in  conventional  customs 
and  behavior.  It  is  also  suggested  that 
teachers  and  students  working  together  shall 


formulate  a  teachers’  code  of  manners  or  a 
book  of  etiquette  for  teachers. 

“It  is  easy  to  understand  that  with  the 
mixed  population  of  New  York  many  young 
women  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  but  lack  the  home  training  in 
native  American  social  customs  should  look 
to  teaching  as  a  career,  but  it  is  rather  a 
surprising  thing  that  they  should  be  so 
numerous  as  to  call  for  special  training  in 
school  and  general  etiquette.  Any  intelligent 
child  in  school  should  early  imbibe  the 
knowledge  that  civility  and  courtesy  to 
young  and  old  are  the  foundation  of  good 
manners,  and  with  this  as  a  beginning  the 
rest  should  not  be  hard. 

“New  York  is  full  of  book  publishing 
houses,  the  most  of  them  finding  it  profitable 
to  issue  a  book  on  etiquette  every  year  or  so. 
While  the  manners  of  teachers  may  not  be 
especially  considered  in  these  guidebooks, 
the  general  laws  of  courtesy  there  set  down 
would  seem  to  be  as  sufficient  for  members 
of  their  profession  as  for  other  folk.  At  the 
same  time  if  parents  cannot  be  depended  on 
to  teach  their  children  how  to  behave,  it 
devolves  upon  the  educational  leaders  to  see 
that  the  teachers  are  properly  equipped  for 
their  work.” — Chicago  Evening  Post. 

The  School  of  To-day 

“Cartoonists  still  picture  school  as  a  place 
of  imprisonment  for  the  young,  with  the 
teacher  in  the  guise  of  an  unsympathetic 
taskmaster  sternly  supervising  the  lockstep 
of  learning.  However  justifiable  such  a 
presentation  may  have  been  in  the  past,  it  is 
now  belied  at  every  turn,  and  never  more  so 
than  to-day  when  the  city’s  army  of  school 
children  are  returning  to  their  studies. 
Shakespeare  saw  the  schoolboy  ‘creeping 
like  snail,  unwillingly’  to  his  studies.  Any 
one  who  paused  to  observe  the  throngs  of 
happy  youngsters  to-day  must  have  been 
impressed  by  the  cheerfulness,  even  the 
eagerness,  with  which  most  of  them  ap¬ 
proached  the  beginning  of  another  semester 
of  instruction. 

“It  might  repay  parents  to  investigate  the 
cause  of  this.  They  will  find,  to  be  sure. 
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brighter  school  buildings,  more  play  space,  a 
greater  diversity  of  activities  and  more 
interesting  methods  of  instruction.  But, 
more  important,  they  will  discover  that  the 
teacher  of  to-day  looks  upon  her  charges  as  a 
group  of  individuals  rather  than  as  an  in¬ 
structional  unit  which  must  go  through  a 
prescribed,  uniform  program.  No  physical 
director  would  require  a  weak,  puny  boy  and 
his  stronger,  more  muscular  playmate  to  go 
through  identical  exercises.  So  the  modern 
school  recognizes  that  there  are  mental 


differences  among  children  which  necessitate 
different  adaptations  of  the  course  of  study. 
What  is  an  easy  task  for  one  child  may  well 
prove  an  impossible,  heartbreaking  assign¬ 
ment  for  another. 

“It  is  the  effort  to  modify  the  school  pro¬ 
gram  in  accordance  with  individual  differ¬ 
ences — even  though  the  effort  be  not  entirely 
successful — which  as  much  as  anything  else 
tends  to  make  the  school  of  to-day  pleasanter 
than  was  its  predecessor  of  a  generation 
ago.” — New  York  Sun. 
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GREAT  Task  Is  Completed. — At  the 
Boston  Convention  the  Commission 
on  the  Curriculum  is  making  its  final 
report  and  asking  to  be  discharged.  The 
four  yearbooks  issued  under  the  direction  of 
this  Commission  have  made  important  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  curriculums  of  American 
public  schools.  The  future  will  furnish  the 
true  measure  of  what  has  been  done,  but  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  a  lasting  impression  has 
been  made.  Early  in  its  discussions  the 
question  arose  as  to  whether  a  national 
course  of  study  should  be  prepared  and 
recommended,  or  whether  the  materials  for 
curriculum  revision  should  be  assembled  and 
made  available  for  local  schools.  The  decision 
was  in  favor  of  the  latter  plan.  New  interest 
in  revision  of  existing  courses  of  study  was 
stimulated.  School  systems  were  encouraged 
to  appoint  committees  to  study  their  own 
curriculum  problems  in  the  light  of  their 
own  needs.  Curriculum  revision  ceased  to  be 
a  one-man  job  and  became  an  undertaking 
representative  of  many  school  interests. 

The  original  members  of  the  Commission 
were  appointed  by  President  Payson  Smith 
at  the  Chicago  Convention  in  1924  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  action  taken  at  the  Cleveland 


Convention  a  year  earlier.  Superintendent 
Edwin  C.  Broome  of  Philadelphia  was  named 
as  chairman.  The  range  of  the  Commission’s 
work  is  indicated  by  the  titles  of  its  four 
yearbooks.  “Research  in  Constructing  the 
Elementary  School  Curriculum”  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1925,  “The  Nation  at  Work  on  the 
Public  School  Curriculum”  in  1926,  “The 
Junior  High  School  Curriculum”  in  1927. 
The  1928  volume  is  entitled  “Curriculum 
Development  in  the  Senior  High  School.”  A 
vast  number  of  people  have  contributed  to 
the  yearbooks.  Through  a  cooperative  plan 
of  curriculum  revision  which  was  early  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  Commission,  machinery  was 
set  in  motion  to  secure  material  from  school 
systems  throughout  the  country.  College 
specialists  as  well  as  public  school  people 
have  contributed  liberally  of  time  and  effort. 
These  are  the  days  of  big  things  and  through 
its  cooperative  plan,  the  Commission  on  the 
Curriculum  furnished  the  rallying  point  for 
one  of  the  biggest  educational  projects  ever 
undertaken. 

The  Senior  High  School  Curriculum. — The 
Sixth  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Super¬ 
intendence  puts  less  stress  on  subject  matter 
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than  any  of  its  predecessors.  Twelve  chapters 
deal  with  problems  of  secondary  education 
such  as  needs  of  American  adolescent  youth, 
relationships  between  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege,  evaluation  of  extra-curriculum  activi¬ 
ties,  orientation  courses,  differentiation  for 
pupils  of  different  levels  of  ability,  and  the 
relation  of  counselling  to  the  secondary 
school  curriculum.  Chapters  are  devoted  to 
curriculum  problems  of  the  small  high  school, 
to  health  and  physical  education  in  high 
schools  and  to  a  study  of  senior  high  school 
teachers.  As  usual,  research  studies  in  the 
field  under  consideration  are  carefully  re¬ 
ported  through  committees  headed  by  such 
authorities  as  Algernon  Coleman  in  modern 
languages,  Jacob  Kwalwasser  in  music, 
Francis  D.  Curtis  in  science,  Earle  U.  Rugg 
in  social  studies,  Raleigh  Schorling  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  Mason  D.  Gray  in  Latin,  A.  H. 
Edgerton  in  industrial  arts,  Annie  Robertson 
Dyer  in  household  arts,  Dudley  Myers  in 
English,  E.  W.  Barnhart  in  commercial 
studies,  Charles  J.  Martin  in  art. 

The  Needs  of  American  Adolescent  Youth. 
— Of  the  13,909,273  boys  and  girls  between 
the  ages  of  12  and  18  years  9,141,987  or  65.7 
per  cent  are  reported  as  in  attendance  at 
school.  This  indicates  that  while  the  school 
is  a  powerful  factor  in  the  training  of  the 
adolescent,  other  influences  are  at  work. 
Great  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years 
in  the  reduction  of  illiteracy.  Nevertheless, 
this  problem  in  the  training  of  the  adolescent 
is  by  no  means  solved.  Of  all  children  10  to 
14  years  of  age  2.3  per  cent  are  unable  to 
read  or  write;  and  of  all  youth  15  to  19  years 
3  per  cent  are  unable  to  read  or  write. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  public 
high  schools  of.  the  country  (1925)  is 
3,363,515.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  all 
pupils  in  our  secondary  schools  are  found  in 
the  first  two  years  of  the  four-year  high 
school  course.  Only  one-seventh  of  all  high 
school  pupils  are  found  in  the  fourth  year. 
Our  primary  responsibility  to  the  adolescent 
in  the  earlier  years  of  the  secondary  school 
period  is  too  often  obscured  by  our  devotion 
to  the  college  preparatory  group.  If  the  needs 


of  the  adolescent  are  to  be  met,  every  year 
of  training  must  be  intrinsically  worthwhile. 
As  George  S.  Counts  says,  “The  contact 
which  the  high  school  makes  with  the  social 
order  through  the  freshman  year  is  as  signifi¬ 
cant  as  that  which  it  makes  through  the 
graduating  class.” 

Notwithstanding  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
high  school  population  in  recent  years,  mil¬ 
lions  of  our  youth  are  in  industry.  Of  the 
15  year  old  group  alone  there  are  approxi¬ 
mately  one-half  million  in  industry.  The 
large  majority  are  employed  in  “blind  alley” 
jobs  which  offer  little  if  any  opportunity  for 
advancement.  As  was  found  in  the  Cleveland 
vocational  survey  “there  is  practically  no 
place  in  modern  industry  for  children  under 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age.” 

What  Does  the  Adolescent  Youth  Think  He 
Needs  ? — George  M.  Wiley,  assistant  com¬ 
missioner  of  education  of  New  York  State 
made  inquiry  from  students  in  fifty  typical 
high  schools  of  the  country  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  to  California,  in  order  to  analyze 
somewhat  the  thought  of  pupilsof  the  second¬ 
ary  school  period  regarding  adolescent  needs. 
In  the  yearbook  Mr.  Wiley  reports  that 
among  the  needs  which  are  repeatedly  em¬ 
phasized  by  these  young  people  are  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  right  kind  of  guidance  during 
the  adolescent  years,  training  for  civic  and 
social  responsibility,  vocational  training,  and 
a  much  greater  emphasis  on  moral  and 
ethical  character. 

Home  life  of  today  is  severely  criticized 
by  these  young  people  for  its  failure  to  meas¬ 
ure  up  to  the  needs  of  youth.  Apparently 
both  boys  and  girls  of  the  adolescent  period 
regret  deeply  the  lack  of  the  stabilizing  in¬ 
fluence  of  home  life.  Whatever  we  may  have 
gained  in  social  contacts  through  varied 
types  of  community  interests  or  entertain¬ 
ment,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  adolescent  feels 
keenly  the  loss  that  these  changed  conditions 
have  made  in  the  home  as  a  center  of  in¬ 
fluence.  Youth  also  believes  that  the  home 
has  been  sadly  negligent  in  its  failure  to  give 
some  simple  but  elementary  information  re¬ 
garding  sex  problems.  Whatever  may  be  said 
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with  regard  to  the  excellent  steps  that  have 
been  taken  in  many  schools  and  in  other  or¬ 
ganizations  dealing  with  adolescent  problems, 
it  must  be  conceded  that  many  parents  have 
missed  a  real  opportunity  to  render  the  help 
which  youth  really  needs,  in  this  critical 
period  of  life. 

;  The  Seven  Cardinal  Principles. — ^According 

to  the  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of 
Secondary  Education  which  was  appointed 
about  ten  years  ago  by  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  the  main  objectives  of  edu¬ 
cation  are  the  following:  health,  command  of 
i  fundamental  processes,  worthy  home-mem- 
r  bership,  vocation,  citizenship,  worthy  use  of 
■  leisure,  ethical  character.  In  the  Sixth 
^  Yearbook,  Superintendent  Thomas  W.  Gos- 
t  ling  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  in  commenting 
on  the  cardinal  principles  says,  “It  is  a 
I  common  observation  that  educational  prac- 
[  tice  lags  far  behind  educational  theory.  It  is 
I  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  practice  in 
our  schools  has  by  no  means  conformed  with 
the  principles  so  ably  set  forth  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  1918.  Nevertheless,  the  statement 
of  the  Cardinal  Principles  has  had  a  profound 
effect  upon  the  thinking,  not  only  of  second¬ 
ary  school  teachers,  but  also  of  the  public  or 
of  such  sections  of  the  public  as  have  given 
L  attention  to  the  problems  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation.  The  Cardinal  Principles  have  re¬ 
ceived  wide  acceptance  in  theory;  only 
gradually  are  they  modifying  practice  in  the 
schools.” 

\  The  outstanding  achievement  arising  from 
'  the  statement  of  the  Cardinal  Principles  has 
i  been  to  focus  attention  upon  pupils  and  their 
j  needs  and  to  recognize  the  mastery  of  sub- 
I  ject  matter  as  only  one  of  the  agents  in  the 
I  educational  process.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  of 
f  the  times  that  in  many  of  our  secondary 
i  schools  thoughtful  consideration  is  given  to 
j  the  education  of  the  whole  pupil  in  all  of 

!his  interests,  needs,  and  activities.  No  longer 
are  we  thinking  exclusively  of  the  amount  of 
information  or  of  subject  mastery  which  the 
pupil  may  acquire;  we  are  thinking  also  of  his 
j  mental  and  physical  health,  of  his  fitness  to 
1  be  a  member  of  organized  society,  of  his 
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vocation,  of  all  that  goes  to  make  up  life 
as  it  is  lived  from  day  to  day. 

College  Entrance  Requirements. — Prompted 
by  the  general  interest  in  the  relationships 
existing  between  high  schools  and  colleges, 
much  space  in  the  Sixth  Yearbook  is  allotted 
to  studies  bearing  on  college  entrance  re¬ 
quirements.  A  rather  exhaustive  study  by 
Professor  William  M.  Proctor  of  Stanford 
University  is  presented  in  response  to  a  reso¬ 
lution  passed  at  the  Dallas  Meeting  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  an  address  on  this  topic  by  Frank 
D.  Boynton.  “It  is  apparently  quite  true,” 
Mr.  Boynton  said,  “that  there  are  in  our 
colleges  many  who  cannot  profit  by  the 
courses  offered;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  this  does  not  indicate  a  need  for 
a  change  in  the  methods  of  admission  and 
in  courses  of  instruction  rather  than  further 
exclusion  of  students.  There  is  no  scientific 
evidence  available  to  determine  whether  the 
student  or  the  college  is  at  fault.  Here  is  a 
question  that  challenges  the  best  minds  we 
have  in  the  field  of  education.” 

Here  are  some  of  the  broader  deductions 
which  can  be  drawn  from  the  data  presented 
in  Professor  Proctor’s  study.  The  size  of  high 
school  enrollment  is  one  of  the  major  factors 
in  determining  the  curriculum  of  a  particular 
school.  Proportionately  the  curriculum  offer¬ 
ings  in  small  high  schools  are  keyed  more 
specifically  to  meet  college  entrance  require¬ 
ments  than  are  the  curriculum  offerings  in 
the  large  high  school.  In  the  small  high 
school  students  are,  for  the  most  part, 
obliged  to  take  academic  work.  This  is  made 
the  principal  offering  in  these  schools  with 
limited  faculty  in  order  that  college  entrance 
requirements  may  be  met. 

Wholly  freed  from  the  college  influence, 
most  high  schools  would  for  a  time  at  least, 
and  perhaps  rightly  so,  cling  to  traditional 
subjects,  refined  and  revised  as  to  content 
over  many  generations,  rather  than  imme¬ 
diately  accept  the  as  yet  partially  perfected 
and  tried  out  types  of  courses,  which  frontier 
thinkers  advocate  as  necessary  to  the  newer 
demands  of  the  time.  At  most,  it  may  be 
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said  that  college  entrance  requirements  are 
but  one  of  a  series  of  influences  which  have 
combined  to  keep  the  small  high  school,  per¬ 
haps  too  strictly,  in  the  path  marked  by 
tradition. 

The  fact  that  a  considerable  percentage 
of  principals,  particularly  of  small  high 
schools,  are  not  familiar  with  so  fundamental 
a  document  as  the  Seven  Cardinal  Principles 
would  seem  to  imply  that  some  high  school 
principals  are  satisfied  to  accept  the  present 
secondary  curriculum  as  it  exists,  and  are 
giving  little  thought  to  the  fundamental  is¬ 
sues  that  are  being  raised  relative  to  curric¬ 
ulum  reorganization.  Are  not  high  school 
principals  too  prone  to  accept  the  standing 
in  college  courses,  of  the  small  percentage 
of  their  pupils  who  reach  college,  as  the  cri¬ 
terion  par  excellence,  indicating  an  efficient 
high  school?  The  colleges  have  kept  alive 
this  attitude  by  their  regular  reports  in  which 
some  high  schools  are  held  up  for  praise,  and 
others  for  implied  condemnation,  on  the 
basis  of  the  showing  of  their  graduates  in 
college.  But  for  this  influence  would  not 
more  high  school  principals  be  asking  them¬ 
selves  how  successfully  are  former  students, 
both  graduates  and  non-graduates,  meeting 
the  demands  which  modern  complex  civili¬ 
zation  places  upon  them  ? 

That  the  influence  of  the  college  upon  the 
high  school  has  been  helpful  in  many  ways, 
few  would  deny,  who  are  acquainted  with 
our  educational  history.  But  for  this  influ¬ 
ence  many  of  the  better  characteristics  of 
our  high  schools  would  be  lacking.  The 
secondary  school,  as  a  new  and  uncharted 
institution,  would  have  encountered  a  far 
more  difficult  road  but  for  the  paternal 
domination  of  the  college.  Even  though  one 
recognizes  this  fact,  it  does  not  preclude 
raising  the  question  as  to  whether  in  our 
present  stage  of  educational  development, 
the  high  school  should  not  be  freed  from  the 
prescriptive  influence  of  the  college.  Has 
not  the  secondary  school  come  to  its  full 
maturity?  Should  not  the  relationships  in 
the  future  between  the  college  and  the 
secondary  school  be  less  and  less  that  of  a 
parent  and  a  child,  but  more  and  more. 


companions  of  equal  maturity  in  a  great 
undertaking? 

Health  and  Physical  Education. — Equip¬ 
ment,  program  content,  health  training  and 
instruction,  medical  and  physical  examina¬ 
tions,  are  the  four  major  headings  under 
which  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Health 
and  Physical  Education  is  organized  in  the 
Sixth  Yearbook.  Each  of  these  sections  was 
outlined  by  a  specialist.  The  four  parts  were 
then  arranged  so  that  they  constitute  a  well- 
balanced  whole.  The  content  and  teaching 
methods  of  health  training  and  instruction 
have,  during  the  past  decade,  traveled  a 
long  way  along  the  road  toward  functioning 
efficiently.  The  change  in  title  from 
physiology”  to  “health  training  and  in¬ 
struction”  is  an  epitome  of  the  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  content  and  teaching 
of  the  subject.  Note  that  the  new  title  in¬ 
cludes  training  as  well  as  instruction. 

According  to  the  report,  in  teaching  health 
we  must  have  certain  goals:  (i)  To  establish 
health  habits  and  standards;  (2)  to  instill  a 
working  knowledge  of  practical  facts  relating 
to  cleanliness  and  sanitation,  to  food,  fresh 
air,  rest,  exercise,  games,  sports,  and  other 
types  of  recreating,  the  causes  of  preventable 
diseases,  and  t;he  means  of  checking  them; 
(3)  to  build  ideals  regarding  health,  beauty, 
and  service  for  self,  school,  and  community, 
that  will  result  in  better  living,  including 
proper  use  of  leisure  time;  and  (4)  to  develop 
the  individual’s  sense  of  his  responsibility, 
not  only  for  his  own  health,  but  for  that  of 
the  community  in  which  he  resides. 

Influence  of  Teachers  and  Parents. — The 
health  report  goes  on  to  state  that  there  is 
no  subject  in  the  school  program  of  studies 
where  the  acts  and  personality  of  the  teacher 
himself  have  so  much  effect  on  the  pupils 
as  in  health  teaching.  Day  by  day,  hour  by 
hour,  minute  by  minute,  he  is  unconsciously 
Instilling  ideals  in  regard  to  health.  His 
personal  cleanliness,  neatness,  habits,  pos¬ 
ture,  voice,  vitality,  and  temperament  all 
affect  the  children,  directly  and  continu¬ 
ously. 
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Cheerful  home  and  school  surroundings 
are  particularly  necessary;  a  nagging,  wasp¬ 
ish  teacher,  a  scolding  mother,  or  an  irrita¬ 
ble  father  may  do  irreparable  harm.  This 
unfolding  mental  and  physical  life,  evidenced 
by  rapid  physical  growth,  expanding,  search¬ 
ing  intellect,  quickened  emotional  life,  desire 
for  society  and  its  excitements,  and  the  form¬ 
ing  and  deepening  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
sides  must  be  fostered  at  every  cost.  Without 
these,  knowledge  is  of  little  value.  When 
pupils  arrive  in  the  senior  high  school,  they 
are  in  the  midst  of  the  adolescent  period. 
At  this  time,  home  hygiene  should  include  a 
hard  bed,  light  covering,  cool  room,  wide- 
open  windows  and  a  good  night’s  rest  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  cold  bath  with  vigorous  massage 
and  rubbing.  Whether  this  bath  should  be 
cold  or  warm  depends  upon  the  reaction  of 
the  individual.  Such  a  program  hardens 
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the  body  and  puts  the  skin  in  a  condition 
where  it  reacts  quickly  to  temperature. 
Within  the  school  there  should  be  alternation 
of  work  and  rest  with  frequent  periods  of 
cessation  from  study  and  opportunity  for 
breathing  fresh  air.  The  tendency  toward 
too  many  and  too  intense  social  activities 
should  be  controlled. 

Time  is  needed  in  the  development  of  a 
health  education  program.  Such  a  course  as 
has  been  recommended  cannot  be  planted 
upon  a  school  system  immediately.  It  is  the 
growth  of  years.  There  is  needed  a  building 
of  ideals  on  the  part  of  school  officials  and 
public  so  that  they  may  insist  upon  children 
receiving  the  advantages  of  such  a  course. 
It  is  necessary,  too,  to  train  teachers,  both 
those  in  the  normal  schools  and  those  al¬ 
ready  in  service,  so  that  they  may  be  better 
fitted  to  do  these  things. 


WHATS  YOUR  SCORE? 

Katharine  M.  Vaughn 

[“Every  morning  when  thou  doth  arise,”  says  Pythagoras,  “set  down  what  of  moment  thou  wilt 
this  day  do;  every  evening  ere  thou  doth  retire,  record  what  thou  hast  done  well.”  Remember  Ben 
Franklin’s  check  sheet  for  the  attainment  of  virtue?  Woodrow  Wilson  told  the  New  York  school¬ 
masters  that  the  keeping  of  books  in  business  is  not  so  worthy  as  keeping  accounts  of  oneself.] 


Asa  means  of  testing  degrees  of  infor¬ 
mation,  clever  questionnaires  are 
^  being  broadcast  among  periodicals  in 
the  form  of  “scores.”  What  do  you  score 
in  history,  science,  biography?  What  do 
you  know  about  the  world  in  which  you  live  ? 
How  rapid  are  you  in  coming  to  conclusions  ? 
How  much  “nerve”  have  you?  How  do 
you  compare  with  other  human  beings  in 
matters  involving  “efficiency”?  In  short, 
in  this  particular  era  wherein  there  is 
stressed  the  advantage  of  team  work  and 
certain  manifestation  of  the  herd  instinct,  it 
is  of  interest  to  many  of  us  to  realize  our 
comparative  rating,  and  whether  we  are  in 
the  vanguard  or  the  rearguard  of  commonly 
recognized  intelligence. 

It  is  apparent  that  most  of  the  question¬ 


naires  refer  exclusively  to  mental  accom¬ 
plishment.  So  far,  there  have  been  few 
attempts  at  scoring  physical  accomplish¬ 
ment.  No  question  that  we  have  seen  has 
asked  for  instance:  granted  that  you  are 
twenty-five  years  old  and  weigh  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  how  heavy  a  weight  can 
you  hold  at  arms  length  ?  Or,  how  long  can 
you  go  without  sleep  without  feeling  ill 
effects?  Or,  is  there  any  difference  in  your 
dietary  of  today  and  ten  years  ago?  Nor 
have  the  tests  touched  the  borderland  of 
morals,  to  say  nothing  of  soul  forces. 

As  much  that  is  valuable  in  line  of  achieve¬ 
ment  has  started  with  small  beginnings,  it 
may  be  safely  predicated  that  the  present 
amusement  afforded  by  mental  scoring 
through  newspaper  and  magazine  tests 
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attends  a  far  greater  purpose.  It  is  said 
that  in  Egypt  the  ceremonial  of  palm-waving 
was  observed  for  generations  by  people  who 
did  not  know  they  were  assisting  the  polleni- 
zation  of  fruit-bearing  trees.  Nor  may  we 
foresee  that  the  standardization  of  popular 
knowledge  implied  in  the  tests  mentally 
may  lead  in  time  to  an  authoritative  moral 
standardization.  To  ask  one  particular 
question  relating  to  moral  welfare  which 
really  concerns  all  of  us — in  what  measure 
am  I  my  brother’s  keeper — would  bring  out 
a  multiplicity  of  opinion.  People  agree  in 
general  matters  pertaining  to  mind,  but  they 
differ  on  the  question  of  morals.  The 
negative  “do  not  unto  others  as  you  would 
that  they  should  not  do  unto  you,”  encoun¬ 
ters  the  Christian  “go,  thou  and  do.” 
Thou-shalt-not-steal  collides  with  steal — 
but-don’t-be-caught.  The  Hebrew  law 
against  a  lie  encounters  the  “expediencies” 
of  prevarication  and  false  impression — the 
so-called  “white  lies”  of  modern  society. 
Herein  we  may  need  to  ask  ourselves  how  we 
score.  All  human  relationships  are  amen¬ 
able  to  laws  that  are  as  time-tried  as  the 
law  of  gravitation.  That  a  soft  answer 
turneth  away  wrath  is  not  true  because 
proverbial,  but  proverbial  because  true. 

All  law  is  intimately  associated  with  the 
word  “repetition”  which  establishes  habit 
and  custom.  The  exigencies  of  disaster, 
such  as  war,  famine  and  pestilence  may 
serve,  temporarily,  to  divert  the  operation 
of  certain  sets  of  moral  laws  wherein,  for 
instance,  the  fundamental  law  of  brotherly 
love  may  give  way  to  race  prejudice.  Cer¬ 
tain  American  colonists  sustained  a  bitter¬ 
ness  toward  a  drop  of  Indian  blood  as 
invulnerable  as  an  outburst  of  Russian  anti¬ 
semitism  or  a  ku  klux  manifesto.  Yet  none 
the  less  does  the  fact  remain  that  “God  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations.”  Therefore, 
to  ascertain  one’s  rating  along  lines  of  toler¬ 
ance  and  charity  is  of  infinitely  greater 
importance  than  the  mere  fact  of  knowing 
what  writer  wrote  what  in  what  year.  In 
point  of  ethnology  the  Adamic  race  is  a 
unit.  Family  love  being  instinctive  and 
normal  according  to  a  moral  law  much  older 


than  the  Pentatuch,  race  prejudice  is  pa¬ 
thological,  but  curative  through  the  herd 
instinct  as  expressed  in  team-work  based 
upon  standardization  and  comparative  rat¬ 
ing.  What  do  you  score  in  brotherly  love? 
or  neighborly — that  strange  force  upon  which 
hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets  ? 

Again,  the  human  race  bears  a  peculiar 
relation  to  the  Being  who  created  it.  How 
do  you  score  in  the  love  of  God?  But  ask 
first  if  you  are  a  man  or  a  fool.  If  the 
former,  you  have  already  established 
through  prayer,  however  crude,  a  God- 
consciousness;  if  the  latter — God  help  you. 
So  the  appeal  here,  also,  must  be  to  the 
normal  human  being,  not  to  the  pathological. 
“Treat  Me  as  if  I  were,  and  you  shall  know 
that  I  am,”  was  the  subjective  answer  to 
the  prayer  of  the  late  Lady  Henry  Somerset. 
“If  any  man  would  know,  let  him  first  do,” 
is  another  formula  for  making  the  start 
toward  soul  relationship  with  God.  It 
expounds  at  the  outset,  only  the  ingredient 
of  faith  in  something  higher  than  humanity. 
Then,  once  established,  “what  do  I  score 
in  my  part  of  the  work  He  has  given  me  to 
do,  in  order  that  I  may  have  no  cause  to 
forget  Him?”  is  a  question  very  closely 
associated  with  faith. 

What  one  scores  in  bodily  health,  mental 
strength,  moral  perception  and  soul  force, 
comparatively,  must  lead  eventually  to  a 
self-knowledge  attained  in  no  other  way. 
And  while  one  may  not  judge  of  the  scoring 
of  others,  in  not  being  able  to  compass  the 
circumstances  which  have  conspired  to  make 
people  what  they  are,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact 
that  people  bear  certain  brands  as  indelible 
as  that  of  Cain.  One  should  be  able  with  a 
little  practice  to  detect  the  balances  and  the 
unbalances  that  go  to  make  up  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  people  around  them.  One  does 
not  look  for  great  physical  strength  in  the 
recluse,  or  spiritual  greatness  in  sluggers. 
It  should  be  apparent  that  all  are  unbal¬ 
anced — “insane.”  The  development  of  the 
fourfold  man  is  a  question  of  the  future, 
through  the  collation  of  a  fourfold  set  of  laws 
governing  the  vigor  of  body,  mind,  heart  and 
soul  in  a  balance  based  upon  interdependence. 


SPEAKING  OF  SCULPTURE 

Lorado  Taft 

[A  company  of  us  went  down  to  the  Midway  Studios  to  see  the  model  collection  of  statuary  casts 
suitable  for  a  public  school.  Mr.  Taft  was  there  and  showed  us  also  the  layout  for  an  art  museum  as 
an  educational  sequence,  the  exhibits  grouped  as  the  topics  in  a  good  textbook.  The  plan  for  avenues, 
foliage,  progress  of  the  ages,  fascinated  all  of  us.  Our  subsequent  notes  of  the  sculptor’s  ideas,  revised 
and  corrected  by  himself,  constitute  this  article.] 

DO  YOU  know  that  there  is  hardly  a  It  is  just  as  well  that  they  are  inaccessible! 
school-child  in  Chicago  who  has  ever  A  vague  foot-light  effect  makes  the  incom- 
been  privileged  to  see  reproductions,  parable  ‘Thinker’  a  caricature  of  himself, 
even,  of  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  art?  I  have  been  having  the  time  of  my  life. 
They  never  see  the  sculptures  of  the  Par-  planning  a  magnificent  museum  of  architec- 
thenon,  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles,  the  Victory  ture  and  sculpture  where  the  great  works  of 
of  Samothrace,  the  Venus  of  Melos,  the  the  past  may  be  studied  and  enjoyed.  Un- 
Augustus  Caesar,  the  works  of  Donatello,  hampered  by  considerations  of  space  or 
the  achievements  of  Michelangelo.  The  same  money,  fancy  takes  wondrous  flights!  The 
is  true  of  our  University  students — thou-  depression  which  followed  our  final  loss  of 
sands  of  them.  They  read  of  these  things,  the  Art  Palace  in  Jackson  Park  has  given 
They  hear  endless  talk  about  them  as  the  way  to  a  feeling  of  exaltation  such  as  I  have 
recognized  treasures  of  civilization,  the  in-  not  known  for  many  a  year, 
heritance  of  the  ages,  but  they  never  see  Poor  old  Art  Palace,  how  unsuited  it 
them.  An  older  generation  was  more  fortu-  would  have  been  for  our  purpose!  One  of  its 
nate.  We  used  to  be  familiar  with  casts  of  finest  features  is  its  dome  and  the  great  piers 
these  things  at  the  Art  Institute,  for  it  has  a  which  support  it,  but  in  our  scheme  those 
fine  collection  and  once  exhibited  them  in  piers  would  have  been  as  difliicult  to  deal 
proud  array.  They  have  disappeared  and  are  with  as  the  Park  Commissioners  themselves, 
now  packed  deep  in  the  storage  vaults  or  Since  we  have  done  away  with  them  my  plan 
guarded  by  embattled  student-easels  in  the  has  developed  by  leaps  and  bounds.  One 
class-rooms.  Why,  the  last  time  I  was  there  of  its  essential  features  is  its  unobstructed 
they  were  considering  whether  or  not  it  vista;  its  perspective  of  the  continuity  of 
would  be  necessary  to  saw  “Moses”  in  two,  civilization.  The  space  required  is  a  stretch 
in  order  to  get  him  into  cold  storage!  To-day  east  and  west  of  three  city  blocks,  or  a  tract 
there  is  not  a  place  in  America  where  Michel-  1250  feet  in  length  by  400  in  breadth,  prob- 
angelo’s  works  can  be  seen  properly  lighted,  ably  on  the  south  of  the  Midway.  We  are 
The  recent  arrangement  at  the  Metropolitan  not  greedy;  these  blocks  are  588  feet  deep, 
Museum  is  pitiful,  a  real  continuation  of  the  north-and-south,  of  which  area  we  gener- 
“Tragedy  of  the  Tomb.”  Casts  of  the  glori-  ously  concede  to  the  University  the  entire 
ous  Medici  groups  were  once  ideally  in-  frontage  on  the  Midway  to  a  depth  of  188 
stalled  at  the  Art  Institute.  At  the  head  of  feet.  We  are  quite  willing  to  accept  the  back- 
the  stairs,  under  the  skylight,  they  were  as  yard  in  return  for  the  privilege  of  continuous 
effective  as  are  the  originals  in  the  Florentine  space,  presupposing’an  arrangement  to  bridge 
sacristy.  Then  came  one  of  those  periodic  Greenwood  and  University  Avenues, 
upheavals,  and  our  treasures  were  carted  And  now  what  have  we  to  offer  in  excuse 
downstairs  again,  where,  ranged  in  a  base-  for  so  preposterous  a  suggestion? 
ment  room  they  are  practically  inaccessible.  The  beginnings  of  the  idea  are  contained 
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in  these  lines,  first  printed  some  eight  years 
ago.  I  was  writing  from  abroad: 

“The  Trocadero  collection  of  architec¬ 
tural  casts  in  Paris  is  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  museums  in  that  city  of  interesting 
sights.  Every  time  I  go  there  I  am  fas¬ 
cinated  by  its  unique  artistic  record  of  the 
centuries — not  even  the  Louvre  is  more  ap¬ 
pealing.  Here  are  displayed,  as  in  the  page's 
of  a  book,  the  greatest  works  of  French 
architects  and  sculptors  from  the  primitive 
days  down  through  the  Romanesque,  Gothic 
and  Renaissance  periods.  Only,  instead  of 
photographs  and  half-tones,  we  have  here 
the  things  themselves.  You  walk  through 
noble  portals,  you  bow  at  immemorial 
shrines,  you  trace  the  handicraft  of  intricate 
reliefs;  the  masterly  simplification  of  lofty 
finials  and  distant  friezes  is  revealed  near  at 
hand. 

“Our  collection  in  Blackstone  Hall  (of  the 
Art  Institute)  reproduces  a  few  of  these 
treasures;  the  Trocadero  offers  you  the  whole 
sequence.  Here  architects  and  decorators 
go  for  inspiration;  scene-painters  and  movie 
designers  for  local  color.  A  great  moulding 
shop  in  the  basement  supplies  duplicates  to 
all  who  require  them.” 

The  remainder  of  the  story  is  familiar. 
The  architects  took  up  the  idea  and  finally 
through  the  earnest  cooperation  of  the 
Women’s  Clubs  of  Chicago  the  Fine  Arts 
Palace  was  saved.  How  we  finally  lost  it  is 
still  a  trifle  hazy. 

The  development  of  my  thought  is  best 
illustrated  by  the  accompanying  plan.  The 
main  entrance  is  in  the  middle  of  the  east 
end,  where  upon  crossing  the  threshold  the 
visitor  is  confronted  by  a  full-size  model  of 
the  Parthenon  front.  Let  us  begin,  however, 
at  the  extreme  left.  Near  the  south  wall,  on 
6ist  Street,  is  a  broad  corridor  filled  with 
reproductions  of  Egyptian  sculpture  and 
architecture  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  civili¬ 
zation;  casts  and  scale  models  as  well,  of  the 
great  buildings.  The  next  corridor  is  de¬ 
voted  to  casts  illustrating  the  Sumerian 
civilization,  succeeded  in  turn  by  the  Baby¬ 
lonian.  The  Assyrian  and  the  Persian,  and 
fading  out  before  the  time  of  Christ,  to  re¬ 


sume  later  in  the  form  of  Arabic  and  Sara¬ 
cenic  art.  The  central  avenue  together  with 
a  great  space  on  either  side  is  devoted  to 
Hellenic  art,  culminating  in  its  mightiest 
achievement.  Near  the  east  walls  stand  the 
cases  containing  prehistoric  and  Minoan 
remains.  Then  an  abundance  of  archaic 
work:  the  “Lion  Gate  of  Mycenae,”  ancient 
Apollos  and  other  crude  beginnings  of  the 
wonderful  development  which  was  so  soon 
to  appear.  We  would  have  the  Siphnian 
treasure  house  from  Delphi;  the  pediments 
of  the  temples  at  Olympia  and  Aegina;  then 
the  Parthenon  itself.  Considerations  of 
space  compel  us  to  leave  it  fragmentary,  but 
there  would  be  enough  to  give  its  effect  and 
to  enclose  its  cella,  where  in  mysterious 
shadow  I  would  like  to  place  a  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  vision  of  Phidias,  his  magnificent 
“Athena.”  By  keeping  the  surrounding  ex¬ 
hibits  low,  abundant  opportunity  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  viewing  the  Parthenon  front,  while 
farther  back  larger  architectural  casts  like 
the  Caryatide  Porch  and  theChoragic  Monu¬ 
ment  of  Lysicrates  will  serve  to  mask  the 
interruption  in  its  colonnades.  The  broad 
area  in  front  and  on  either  side  of  the  temple 
should  be  a  classic  garden  with  inviting  paths 
among  its  flowers  and  palms  interspersed 
with  sculpture  and  architectural  fragments. 
In  this  conservatory  the  public  could  wander 
or  sit,  while  students  would  find  inviting 
nooks  within  the  restorations  of  Greek 
abodes  or  in  a  myrtle-wreathed  corner  of  the 
Ceramicus,  embellished  with  the  choicest 
examples  of  Greek  stele  and  funereal  vases. 

While  we  stand  here  let  me  quote  to  you 
the  words  of  Dr.  Reinach,  regarding  that 
same  cemetery: — “But  nothing,  not  even 
the  most  beautiful  of  Plato’s  pages  can  so 
familiarize  us  with  antiquity,  can  make  us  so 
appreciate  its  delicate  taste  and  the  infinite 
refinement  of  its  grace  as  a  walk  through  the 
Ceramicus  of  Athens,  the  quarter  of  Tombs, 
where  amid  the  spring  scents  of  mint  and 
thyme  we  breathe  another  perfume,  that  of 
the  unique  and  immortal  flower  of  human 
genius  we  call  Atticism.” 

All  of  these  garden  decorations  should  be 
made  of  a  cream-colored  cement,  agreeable 
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to  the  eye,  and  permitting  the  use  of  the 
sprinkler  among  the  plants. 

Continuing  our  journey  amid  wonders  of 
beauty  unknown  even  to  our  students  of 
archaeology,  we  find  the  majesty  of  the  5th 
century  b.c.  gradually  giving  way  to  the 
grace  and  the  pathos  of  the  fourth  century. 
The  golden  art  of  Praxiteles  and  the  tragic 
power  of  Scopas  are  recognized;  then  we 
stand  where  Alexander’s  conquering  hosts 
sweep  across  a  stage  fitly  crowned  by  the 
Nike  of  Samothrace.  For  a  considerable 
distance  the  sculpture  of  Greece  will  now 
fill  almost  the  entire  width  of  the  building 
even  as  Hellenistic  art  filled  the  earth.  In 
its  current,  however,  we  find  a  series  of 
Etruscan  carvings.  This  strange  crafts¬ 
manship  is  destined  presently  to  expand  and, 
united  with  the  Greek  tradition,  to  flood  the 
world  of  Roman  conquest.  Writhing  Lao- 
codn  and  the  dramas  of  Pergamon  give  way 
in  time  to  the  even  more  magnificent  art  of  a 
world  empire. 

Here  let  us  pause  while  I  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  unique  feature  of  our  plan;  a  feature 
in  which  it  surpasses  its  prototype,  the 
Museum  of  the  Trocadero.  The  Trocadero 
is  long  but  so  narrow  that  only  one  cor¬ 
ridor  is  possible.  It  is  therefore  limited 
to  the  art  of  France.  But  see  what  we 
offer!  Side  by  side  I  would  range  the  arts 
of  all  Europe.  Observe  these  transepts 
which  cut  at  intervals  across  our  pageant  of 
the  ages.  Take  this  one  marked  “5th 
Century  b.c.,”  or  better  yet,  follow  the 
swath  mowed  by  Alexander  across  the  earth. 
A  walk  down  this  street  will  give  one  a 
cross-section  of  the  civilized  world  at  the 
end  of  the  4th  century  b.c.  No  school- 
child,  no  student  can  be  dropped  here,  or 
anywhere  else  in  the  museum,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  without  beginning  at  once  to  learn — 
albeit  unconsciously — through  the  mere 
relationship  of  things.  You  will  find  history 
thus  diagrammed  in  books,  but  I  believe 
that  there  is  not  another  museum  in  the 
world  where  this  simple  and  obvious  aid  to 
education  has  been  employed.  Do  you 
grasp  my  meaning  ?  Stand  here  facing  west¬ 
ward  in  any  of  these  avenues  and  you  see 


unfolding  the  cultural  progress  of  a  nation, 
its  evolution  through  the  ages.  Walk  in 
these  north-and-south  transepts  and  you 
have  a  picture  of  the  life  in  many  lands  at  a 
given  period. 

This  broad  cross-road  I  call  the  “Appian 
Way.”  It  marks  the  Christian  era  and  is 
dominated  by  a  regal  figure  of  Augustus 
Caesar.  Never  again  will  you  forget  who 
was  reigning  at  the  moment  of  the  birth  of 
Christ!  Down  this  longitudinal  avenue  I 
would  place  in  proper  order  busts  of  all  the 
emperors  of  Rome,  as  over  there  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  aisle  would  be  the  portraits  of  the 
Pharaohs  and  after  them  the  Ptolemies. 
Here  a  group  of  vestal  virgins  would  stand 
in  haughty  array.  Casts  of  the  Ara  Pacis 
and  fragments  of  temple  and  palace  would 
adorn  the  road.  And  here,  one  hundred 
years  down  the  line,  we  would  place  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Trajan’s  column;  but  we  must  have 
at  this  point  a  full-size  model  of  his  arch 
at  Benevento,  that  culmination  of  all  the 
triumphal  arches  of  antiquity;  the  final  ex¬ 
pression  of  “the  grandeur  that  was  Rome.” 

You  smile  at  the  absurdity  of  my  dream — 
at  its  hopeless  impracticability.  I  know 
something  which  you  may  have  forgotten. 
The  magnificent  sculptures  of  that  same  arch 
of  ancient  Beneventum  are  right  here  in 
Chicago.  Some  of  you  helped  pay  for  them 
years  ago.  They  are  packed  away,  with  a 
thousand  other  masterpieces,  in  that  two- 
hundred  foot  storeroom  of  the  Art  Institute. 
Thanks  to  the  changing  policy  of  our  mu¬ 
seums  these  reproductions  of  the  really 
great  things  of  the  past  are  being  retired  to 
make  room  for  curios  and  so-called  “origi¬ 
nals.”  They  will  never  again  be  shown  on 
the  Lake  F ront.  Space  is  too  valuable  there. 
Shall  they  be  left  to  moulder  and  accumulate 
dust  in  the  basement  or  shall  we  bring  them 
to  the  light?  These  reliefs  which  tell  the 
story  of  Rome’s  greatness  in  a  language  al¬ 
most  as  exalted  as  that  of  the  Parthenon 
frieze  may  be  summoned  forth  and  with  care 
and  no  great  expense  framed  by  the  arch 
itself.  Imagine  an  eloquent  teacher  bring¬ 
ing  his  class  into  these  halls  at  twilight  and 
discoursing  on  this  poem  in  marble!  He 
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throws  his  spotlight  on  one  of  these  reliefs 
after  another;  the  companionship  of  the  gods 
above,  the  earthly  relations  of  these  regal 
figures  below — he  brings  them  out  of  dark¬ 
ness  into  glowing  life.  Could  a  student 
ever  forget  such  an  hour?  Would  it  not 
reward  him  for  long  weeks  of  plodding 
drudgery? 

Yes,  I  would  have  such  lighting  as  our 
museums  have  never  dreamed  of.  I  would 
seem  to  show,  not  dirty  casts,  but  radiant 
marbles  as  beautiful  as  the  sculptor  con¬ 
ceived  them.  The  Nike  of  Samothrace 
would  float  as  she  does  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs  of  the  Louvre;  the  Venus  of  Milos 
would  be  more  splendid  than  the  original, 
because  better  lighted.  With  intelligence, 
taste  and  electricity,  plaster  may  he  trans¬ 
formed.  We  shall  have  the  apotheosis  of 
the  plaster  cast. 

Are  you  suffering  from  ‘‘Museum  fatigue,” 
or  are  you  able  to  limp  a  little  farther  with 
me  ?  Let  me  tell  you  some  more  about  these 
remarkable  transepts.  We  are  wandering 
just  now  through  a  confused  area,  a  space 
of  800  years,  where  color  largely  replaces 
form;  the  countries  have  rather  indistinct 
boundaries,  often  changing.  Rome  gives 
us  a  few  mosaics  and  Byzantium  is  marked 
by  a  dull  glow,  as  of  smouldering  embers. 
Athwart  all  of  this  splendid  poverty  we  find 
the  path  of  Charlemagne,  who  for  a  time 
unites  the  world.  Beyond  this  avenue  our 
show  is  once  more  syncopated;  little  comes 
to  us  out  of  the  dark  ages  which  immediately 
follow,  but  the  13th  century  is  ablaze  all 
along  the  line.  I  call  it  the  “Way  of  the 
Cross,”  for  while  it  marks  the  beginning  of 
a  pagan  renaissance  in  Italy  it  was  the  great 
day  of  the  cathedral  builders  in  France,  in 
England  and  in  Germany.  I  told  you  that 
in  the  Trocadero  you  walk  through  the 
“portals  of  the  centuries,”  crossing  in  turn 
the  thresholds  of  Romanesque  and  Gothic 
and  Renaissance  structures  and  between 
them  beholding  all  of  the  intermediate  stages. 
This  we  must  have  in  our  museum  for  each 
country — an  avenue  of  the  “portals  of  the 
centuries.”  The  Art  Institute  could  give 
us  a  grand  start,  but  in  Blackstone  Hall 


there  is  no  space  for  a  sequence.  The  fine 
front  of  St.  Gilles  is  there  in  part;  the  Car¬ 
negie  Institute  in  Pittsburgh  has  the  whole 
facade  and  could  provide  the  side  doors. 
I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  plunder  them, 
but  that  copies  could  be  made  from  their 
models.  What  a  medieval  court  we  could 
construct  of  these  and  a  few  other  harmoni¬ 
ous  casts!  I  would  make  them  in  cement, 
which  is  almost  as  cheap  as  plaster,  and  then 
we  could  have  real  moss  growing  on  them! 
We  could  make  the  doors  to  swing  on  their 
hinges,  so  that  medieval  miracle-plays  and 
pageants  could  he  held  here  in  a  perfect 
setting. 

The  13th  century  gives  way  to  the  14th, 
and  this  in  turn  to  the  glorious  15th.  In 
Italy  the  plot  deepens.  We  have  passed 
Nicolo  Pisano  and  his  pulpit  and  fountain 
and  shrines.  We  must  have  them  all  in  our 
museum.  Giotto  has  invited  Andrea  to 
Florence  and  his  fine  doors  are  the  fruit  of 
that  visit.  We  shall  have  them.  I  would 
display  not  the  traditional  rows  of  museum 
exhibits,  but  assemblages  in  alcoves — 
studios,  if  you  please — of  the  works  of  that 
joyous  group  of  artists  who  made  the 
Quattro-Cento  famous.  Here  is  Ghiberti’s 
shop  with  the  “gates  of  Paradise”  in  prog¬ 
ress;  here  gentle  Luca’s  “bottega”  and 
kiln,  with  many  of  his  sweet  faced  Madonnas. 
Next  door  we  find  the  studio  of  our  great 
Donatello  with  his  varied  works;  the  “Saint 
George,”  the  “Zuccone”  and  all  the  rest, 
while  yonder  is  the  haunt  of  Jacopo  della 
Quercia,  the  spiritual  ancestor  of  Michelan¬ 
gelo.  Dreaming  “Ilaria”  rests  here  amid 
fragments  of  the  “Fonte  Gaia”;  the  whole 
doorway  of  Bologna’s  great  church  we  must 
have,  just  as  they  have  it  at  South  Kensing¬ 
ton.  And  mark  you,  right  across  the  cen¬ 
tral  aisle  in  Burgundian  territory  we  shall 
find  the  equally  stalwart  Claux  Sluter, 
creating  his  gilded  wonders  for  Dijon.  How 
easy  now  to  remember  that  these  masters 
were  working  at  the  same  time!  On  the 
other  side  of  the  avenue  of  the  15th  century 
we  shall  have  little  shrines  devoted  to  the 
younger  generation :  Mino  and  Desiderio 
and  Benedetto  and  the  others.  Here  are 
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the  Pollaiuoli —  “brothers  of  the  hencoop,** 
busy  with  their  bronzes.  Verrochio*s  great 
“Colleoni**  faces  Donatello’s  “Gattamelata.** 
Nor  shall  these  towering  steeds  and  grim 
riders  be  lost  in  obscurity  as  at  the  Art 
Institute!  With  a  searchlight  controlled 
from  below  we  shall  be  able  to  bring  out  the 
expression  and  every  amazing  detail.  Here, 
as  in  a  box  at  the  opera,  I  would  gather  the 
daughters  of  Urbino,  of  Ferrara  and  Rimini; 
the  d’Este  girls  are  visiting  with  “The 
Unknown  Woman,’*  the  while  Alfonso  keeps 
jealous  watch  of  fair  Lucrezia. 

Nor  would  I  neglect  painting,  which 
most  of  these  masters  practiced  as  they  did 
sculpture  and  architecture.  In  nooks  and 
chapels  all  along  the  way  I  would  have  photo¬ 
graphs  and  prints  of  their  murals,  their 
canvases  and  their  drawings.  Without  the 
great  expense  necessitated  by  originals  I 
would  make  this  gallery  the  greatest  refer¬ 
ence  library,  the  most  complete  encyclopedia 


of  art  in  America.  The  Fogg  Museum 
boasts  that  it  has  not  a  single  cast  on  view. 
Let  us  boast  that  we  have  made  a  triumphant 
museum  without  a  single  original!  Let  us 
show  the  weaker  institutions  something 
available;  how  with  intelligence  in  arrange¬ 
ment  and  lighting  the  humble  copies  may  be 
made  inspiringly  useful  as  they  already  are 
potentially  beautiful. 

Now  if  you  are  sufficiently  rested  let  us 
approach  another  of  our  shrines.  We  have 
reached  the  i6th  century  and  you  enter 
the  Rotunda  of  Michelangelo.  Did  you  ever 
see  such  a  sight!  Here  we  have  gathered 
gleaming  casts  of  all  of  his  works,  and,  with 
special  studied  lighting  on  each  of  these 
“living  stones”  we  bring  forth  the  Master’s 
vision.  This  hall  built  in  the  style  of  the 
Medici  sacristy,  where  for  three  or  four 
thousand  dollars  we  have  assembled  all  of 
these  treasures,  may  be  made  a  climax  of 
orchestration,  almost  overpowering  in  effect. 


THE  SWIMMER 

Who  wades  in  shallow  water  and  would  keep 
Away  from  places  where  the  tide  runs  deep. 

He  will  be  safe,  but  he  will  never  know 
The  fierce  delights  of  one  who  dares  to  go 
Far  out  where  waves  are  taller  than  the  ships 
Where  wild,  green  water  makes  a  wall,  then  slips 
In  a  half  arc  to  crash  some  rock  with  thunder; 

Where  there  are  pools  to  suck  a  strong  man  under. 

He  will  be  safe;  his  mouth  will  not  be  dry 

With  bitter  salt;  he  will  not  have  to  try 

His  strength  with  death;  I  hear  the  north  wind  shout; 

And  bruised  and  numb,  yet  am  I  glad  that  I 
Am  not  afraid  to  live,  afraid  to  die  .  .  . 

I  leap  the  waves  and  swim  yet  further  out. 

Abigail  Cresson  in  the  New  York  Sun. 
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WHITHER  IS  THE  SO-CALLED  SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION 

LEADING  US? 

O.  E.  Peterson 

[The  composer  of  the  program  for  a  meeting  of  Illinois  schoolmasters  proposed  one  topic  in  the 
form  of  the  query  which  heads  this  essay.  We  expected  the  speaker  to  present  the  old  time  protest 
against  the  testers  and  measurers,  such  as  the  educators  used  to  voice  in  the  face  of  Horace  Mann, 
or  any  other  innovator.  The  man  cast  for  the  part  of  objector  failed  to  appear.  The  chairman 
substituted  young  Peterson.  What  he  said  so  satisfied  the  assembly  that  they  asked  the  Educa¬ 


tional  Review  to  induce  the  speaker  to  write  his 

Education  has  been  defined  as  a 
process  of  bringing  about  desirable 
changes  and  preventing  undesirable 
changes  in  human  beings.  To  understand 
this  process  and  to  direct  it  properly,  we 
depend  on  the  science  of  Biology,  the  science 
of  Psychology,  and  the  science  of  Sociology. 
When  we  rely  on  our  scientific  Biology  for 
the  development  of  physical  powers,  for  the 
establishment  of  hygienic  living  conditions 
and  proper  health  habits,  education  in  that 
respect  may  be  said  to  be  scientific.  When 
our  methods  of  instruction  are  simply  the 
effective  utilization  of  the  laws  of  learning 
as  established  by  the  science  of  Psychology, 
the  teaching  process  may  be  said  to  be  scien¬ 
tific.  When  our  moral  standards  with 
which  we  try  to  stimulate  youth  are  derived 
from  a  sound  science  of  Sociology,  the  edu¬ 
cative  process  is  to  that  extent  scientific. 

Passing  from  a  consideration  of  scientific 
education  in  its  broader  and  more  general 
aspects  to  the  problem  of  special  products, 
results  and  outcomes,  we  meet  with  a  notion 
of  scientific  education  in  a  more  specific 
sense.  Here  we  are  dealing  with  scientific 
education  in  terms  of  methods  of  measuring 
particular  products  in  that  field.  It  is  in 
that  restricted  sense  that  we  interpret  the 
question  for  discussion.  We  understand  the 
phrase  “science  in  education”  to  refer  to  the 
measurement  movement  in  education  and 
the  resulting  changes  in  educational  methods, 
curriculum  reconstruction,  and  school  reor¬ 
ganization.  By  the  measurement  movement 
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presentation  that  it  might  be  more  widely  spread.] 

is  meant  the  measurement  of  intelligence  or 
the  objective  measuring  of  brightness  and 
mental  development,  and  the  measurement 
of  achievement  or  the  objective  measuring 
of  particular  functions,  skills,  or  powers,  as 
for  example,  comprehension  in  reading,  rate 
in  writing,  accuracy  in  the  manipulation  of 
number  combinations.  This  is  a  scientific 
aspect  of  education  in  a  limited  and  specific 
sense.  The  foregoing  statements  should  not 
be  interpreted  to  mean  that  there  are  no 
other  products  with  which  we  are  concerned 
in  education.  We  are  also  very  much  con¬ 
cerned  with  such  products  as  interests, 
ideals,  attitudes,  and  appreciations  although 
they  do  not  lend  themselves  as  easily  to  ob¬ 
jective,  scientific  measurements.  This  point 
has  been  emphasized  by  Professor  Robbins 
of  the  University  of  Iowa  when  he  says: 
“We  should  not  permit  ourselves  to  fall  a 
prey  to  the  suspicion  that  whatever  can  not 
be  measured  and  set  down  in  mathematical 
terms  must  on  that  account  be  too  vague  to 
be  worth  serious  effort.” 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  consider  the  specific  question. 
Whither  is  the  so-called  science  in  education 
leading  us?  Professor  Ross  in  the  chapter 
on  “Discussion”  in  his  book  on  Social 
Psychology  points  out  that  “in  discussion 
three  phases  of  conflict  may  be  observed, 
corresponding  to  the  possible  relations  be¬ 
tween  two  incompatible  beliefs  or  desires.” 
He  describes  the  three  phases  as  follows: 
The  first  stage  in  which  “A  denies  and  op- 
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poses  B,  but  B  does  not  deny  and  oppose  follows:’  “The  meetings  of  the  Department 
A,”  the  second  stage  in  which  “A  and  B  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educa- 


mutually  deny  and  oppose  one  another,” 
and  the  third  stage  in  which  “A  does  not 
deny  and  oppose  B,  but  B  denies  and  opposes 
A.”  Nearly  every  important  issue  that  has 
ever  confronted  the  citizens  of  a  democracy, 
where  free  and  open  discussion  has  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  its  course,  has  passed  through 
those  three  phases  or  stages  of  conflict,  or 
is  in  the  process  of  doing  so — slavery,  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage,  woman’s  suffrage,  universal 
education,  co-education,  industrial  union¬ 
ism,  the  peace  movement,  prohibition,  evo¬ 
lution,  and  numerous  other  issues  which 
will  occur  to  the  reader.  In  the  measure¬ 
ment  movement  we  may  also  discern  these 
three  phases  of  conflict  or  discussion.  In 
the  initial  stages  of  this  movement,  A  repre¬ 
sents  the  school  people  of  the  country  and  B 
represents  the  advocates  of  scientific  educa¬ 
tion.  The  conditions  of  the  first  stage  of 
the  conflict  are  described  by  Ayres  in  the 
Seventeenth  Yearbook  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  Follow¬ 
ing  a  brief  resume  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice’s  efforts 
at  comparative  testing,  Ayres  says:  “Dr. 
Rice’s  work,  however,  did  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  educators  of  the  day.  The 
presentation  of  his  results  in  spelling  brought 
upon  the  investigator  almost  unlimited 
attack.  The  educators  who  discussed  his 
findings  and  those  who  reviewed  them  in  the 
educational  press  united  in  denouncing  as 
foolish,  reprehensible,  and  from  every  point 
of  view  indefensible,  the  effort  to  discover 
anything  about  the  value  of  the  teaching  of 
spelling  by  finding  out  whether  the  children 
could  spell.  They  claimed  that  the  object  of 
such  work  was  not  to  teach  children  to 
spell,  but  to  develop  their  minds!  It  was 
the  issue  between  the  investigator  and 
the  formalist  in  education,  and  the  con¬ 
flict  that  is  still  under  way  is  the  conflict 
that  was  then  for  the  first  time  clearly 
defined.” 

About  1912  this  movement  had  passed 
into  the  second  stage  of  discussion,  in  which 
“A  and  B  mutually  deny  and  oppose  one 
another,”  and  is  described  by  Ayres  as 


tion  Association  afford  an  excellent  index 
of  the  progress  of  the  movement.  Dr. 
Rice’s  report  in  1897  was  received  in  deri¬ 
sion.  The  Philadelphia  meeting  in  1912, 
after  a  heated  discussion,  voted  against 
measurement  by  a  small  majority,  but  two 
years  later  a  committee  on  Tests  and  Stand¬ 
ards  made  a  favorable  report  which  was 
adopted  by  a  considerable  majority.” 

At  present  we  are  in  the  third  stage  of 
discussion.  The  vociferous  and  vitupera¬ 
tive  critics  of  Dr.  Rice  no  longer  deny  and 
oppose.  They  are  satisfied  to  be  let  alone. 
The  advocates  of  scientific  education,  leaders 
and  followers  alike,  are  in  the  ascendency 
and  are  evincing  a  more  or  less  aggressive 
attitude.  As  proof  of  this  we  quote  again 
from  Dr.  Ayres “To-day  tests  and  scales 
are  used  throughout  this  country  and  around 
the  world.  In  England,  Germany,  and 
France,  before  the  war,  beginnings  had  been 
made.  Scales  for  the  measurements  of 
Chinese  writing  and  composition  are  in  the 
process  of  construction.  In  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  in  India  and  Hawaii  and 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  tests  and  scales 
are  in  daily  service,  proving  valuable  tools 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  know  how  to  use 
them.” 

The  question  to-day  then  is  not  whether 
we  can  or  should  measure,  but  how  accu¬ 
rately  do  we  measure  the  functions,  skills,  and 
powers  which  we  claim  to  measure.  Now  we 
are  concerned  in  the  movement  of  measuring 
in  education  with  more  than  the  problem  of 
testing  the  children;  we  are  also  more  and 
more  concerned  with  the  problems  of  testing 
the  tests  and  interpreting  accurately  the 
results  of  our  testing.  Scientific  investiga¬ 
tors  are  trying  to  establish  coefficients  of 
correlations  with  respect  to  the  validity  and 
the  reliability  of  tests.  They  are  at  work 
to  find  out  whether  the  tests  really  measure 
the  functions,  skills,  and  powers  which  they 
were  designed  to  measure  and  to  find  out 

1  *  *  Seventeenth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Education. 
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how  consistently  and  how  accurately  the 
tests  measure  these  functions,  skills,  and 
powers.  The  most  significant  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  in  the  stage  of  refining 
our  instruments  of  measurements  is  to  be 
found  in  a  recent  book  by  Truman  Lee 
Kelley  entitled  “Interpretation  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Measurements,’*  published  by  the 
World  Book  Company.  I  wish  to  quote  a 
short  paragraph  from  the  preface  of  this 
book.  “The  claims  put  forward  for  the 
standardized  intelligence  and  educational 
tests  extend  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
They  have  been  mentioned  seriously  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  selection  of  children  for 
adoption  and  in  choosing  life  partners. 
They  have  been  charged  with  undermining 
democracy  and  have  been  hailed  as  of  the 
greatest  aid  in  solving  the  complex  social 
problems  of  the  present  times.  It  is  my 
thesis  that  these  instruments  are  potent  for 
good  if  intelligently  used  by  honest,  capable 
and  socially  minded  counsellors,  and  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  book  to  offer  certain  guides 
in  the  interpretation  of  test  scores  and  to 
make  explicit  the  errors  involved — all  with 
a  view  to  a  more  sane,  a  more  widespread, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  more  penetrating  use 
of  such  measures. 

“The  most  radical  departures  from  the 
treatments  of  earlier  texts  dealing  with 
mental  measurements  are,  first,  a  study  of 
achievement  and  intelligence  measures  in 
their  mutual  relationship  and  not  of  either 
the  one  or  the  other  separately;  second,  an 
emphasis  upon  measures  of  reliability  and 
an  attempt  to  determine  the  trustworthiness 
of  each  and  every  conclusion  reached;  and, 
third,  the  publication  of  ratings  for  general 
excellence  for  purposes  of  individual  meas¬ 
urement  and  diagnosis  of  all  the  well-known 
intelligence  and  educational  tests.” 

The  concern  with  the  trustworthiness  of 
our  instruments  of  measurement  is  especially 
significant  when  we  consider  the  fact  that 
standardized  tests  are  increasing  in  number 
at  a  tremendous  rate.  There  are  already  on 
the  market  more  than  five  hundred  different 
standardized  achievement  tests.  By  this 
movement  of  testing  the  tests,  all  of  those 


five  hundred  or  more  tests  will  be  carefully 
evaluated  and  rated.  It  is  of  utmost  im¬ 
portance  for  those  who  use  tests  to  have 
rather  definite  ideas  of  their  exact  ratings. 
To  offset  the  dilemma  which  the  above 
statements  seem  to  suggest  to  those  who  are 
already  sold  to  the  testing  movement,  we 
should  state  that  there  are  now  fairly  reliable 
instruments  of  measurement  in  almost  all 
the  principal  fields  of  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  education.  This  is  rather  conclusively 
established  in  the  last  two  chapters  of 
Kelley’s  “Interpretation  of  Educational 
Measurements,”  viz.,  the  ninth  chapter  on 
“Judgments  as  to  the  Excellence  of  Tests 
when  Used  for  Individual  Measurements  and 
Diagnosis,”  and  the  tenth  chapter  on  “Clas¬ 
sified  and  Graded  Lists  of  Tests,  Giving 
Reliability  and  Other  Information.” 

Another  question  of  interest  under  our 
topic  is  the  following:  How  carefully  do  we 
measure  when  we  have  at  our  disposal  re¬ 
liable  and  valid  instruments,  and  to  what 
use  do  we  put  our  findings  ?  How  carefully 
are  tests  selected.?  How  scrupulous  are  we 
in  the  administration  of  the  tests?  Do  we 
test,  score,  and  pigeon-hole  the  results?  Or 
do  we  test,  score,  tabulate  the  results,  diag¬ 
nose  difficulties,  propose  remedies,  teach 
again,  and  retest?  If  we  are  to  reap  the  real 
benefits  of  the  testing  movement,  we  must 
scrupulously  adhere  to  the  second  alterna¬ 
tive. 

To  answer  more  directly  and  definitely, 
however,  the  question.  Whither  is  the  so- 
called  science  in  education  leading  us,  we 
must  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  tangible 
results  of  the  measurement  movement — to 
changes  in  school  organization,  in  curriculum 
construction,  in  teaching  methods.  We 
must  turn  to  the  new  educational  practices 
as  evidenced  by  the  new  educational  termi¬ 
nology.  Many  notions  or  concepts  under¬ 
lying  the  numerous  changes  in  education 
could  be  mentioned.  We  shall  refer  to  only 
a  few  that  are  most  indicative  of  modern 
trends  in  education.  And  here  we  come 
first  of  all  upon  the  phrase  “individual 
differences”  and  its  modem  connotation. 
A  leading  psychologist  has  said  that  the  new 
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meaning  that  psychology  has  given  us  of 
individual  differences  constitutes  one  of 
psychology’s  principal  contributions  to  edu¬ 
cation  during  the  last  decade.  Intelligence 
testing  has  thrown  the  problem  of  individual 
differences  into  bold  relief.  As  a  result  of 
these  changes  the  child  now  assumes  a  more 
central  position  in  the  educative  process. 
The  child,  and  not  subject  matter,  has  be¬ 
come  our  chief  concern,  our  main  problem. 
Another  change  resulting  from  our  study  of 
individual  differences  is  classification  into 
homogenous  groups,  or  if  you  object  to  clas¬ 
sification,  you  may  choose  the  practice  of 
indeterminate  assignments  made  to  hetero¬ 
geneous  groups  in  such  a  way  as  to  challenge 
as  many  capacities  and  interests  as  the  heter¬ 
ogeneity  of  the  group  may  demand.  From 
this  new  conception  follows  also  curriculum 
reorganization  problems  as  suggested  by 
differentiated  curricula.  All  of  the  above 
are  evidences  of  efforts  that  are  being  made 
to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  individuals  who 
differ  greatly  in  abilities. 

The  use  of  achievement  tests  has  also 
yielded  many  new  practices.  As  a  result  of 
this  use  we  have  the  familiar  cycle-pre¬ 
testing,  teaching,  and  testing.  We  have 
also  the  very  interesting  practice,  of  diagno¬ 
sis,  or  the  process  of  analyzing  functions  so 
as  to  determine  the  constituent  elements, 
followed  by  testing  to  determine  the  particu¬ 
lar  elements  in  which  any  given  child  is  lack¬ 
ing,  and  following  this  step  in  turn  with 
prescriptions  of  remedial  measures.  All  of 
which  simply  means  that  we  are  trying  to 
place  the  emphasis  where  the  emphasis  needs 
to  be  placed.  Instead  of  groping  blindly 
we  are  working  with  our  eyes  open  in  our 
efforts  to  realize  our  educational  objectives. 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  above  state¬ 
ments  are  simply  a  few  suggestions  indicat¬ 
ing  the  direction  toward  which  scientific 
education  is  pointing. 
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Before  concluding  the  discussion  of  this 
topic  we  wish  to  raise  a  series  of  questions. 
We  shall  not  try  to  give  specific  answers  to 
the  questions.  We  are  proposing  them 
rather  to  stimulate  thought  and  to  provoke 
discussion.  Does  scientific  education  or  the 
scientific  method  in  education  tend  toward 
determinism?  Has  that  method  inherent 
in  it  elements  of  fatalism?  Does  the  giving 
of  intelligence  tests  and  the  derivation  of 
I.  Q.’s  tend  toward  snobbishness  on  the 
one  hand  and  hopeless  yielding  to  one’s  fate 
on  the  other  hand?  Does  it  result  in  cock¬ 
sure  and  arrogant  leaders  in  some  cases  and 
unintelligent  and  blind  followers  in  other 
cases?  Is  it  incompatible  with  our  funda¬ 
mental  notions  of  human  relationships? 
Does  it  jeopardize  democracy?  Are  there 
dangers  ahead  in  this  method  for  ‘*homo 
ubiquitus”? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  depend 
upon  the  use  that  practical  school  men  make 
of  their  findings  resulting  from  measure¬ 
ments  in  education,  and  the  practices  that 
they  inaugurate  on  the  basis  of  the  same. 
They  depend  upon  the  sanity  with  which 
they  interpret  the  significance  of  I.  Q.’s; 
upon  the  wisdom  with  which  they  determine 
classifications  of  homogenous  working  groups 
and  upon  the  rigidity  to  which  they  adhere 
to  the  scheme;  upon  their  sagacity  in  ad¬ 
ministering  differentiated  curricula;  upon 
their  skill  in  diagnosis  and  their  careful  plan¬ 
ning  of  remedial  measures;  upon  the  con¬ 
scientious  advice  they  give  to  boys  and  girls 
in  guiding  them  into  vocations  for  which 
they  are  best  fitted  by  aptitudes,  capacities, 
and  interests. 

Upon  the  practical  school  administrator 
then  rests  very  large  the  answer  to  our 
questions.  In  the  last  analysis  the  practical 
value  and  the  future  trends  of  measurement 
in  education  depend  upon  the  wisdom,  atti¬ 
tudes,  and  ideals  of  the  practical  schoolman. 


SAVING  THE  PROBATIONERS 

Jessie  Mary  Ferguson 

[Ohio  State  University  where,  before  going  to  the  American  University  as  assistant  professor  of 
education,  Miss  Ferguson  was  engaged  in  research,  recognizes  the  gravity  of  the  wasted  time  of  students 
who  will  be  left  to  sink  or  swim  unless  the  experience  of  education  is  utilized  for  human  salvage.  It  is 
a  new  service.  To  perfect  it  there  is  need  of  case-study  and  tabulation  of  results.  It  is  twenty 
years  since  Edward  Thorndike  wondered  why  we  do  not  administer  college  education  as  the  dietitians 
ration  food — not  for  the  sake  of  the  dietary  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  partakers.  Let  us  have  a 
diagnosis  of  what  the  boy  with  an  invalid  mind  needs  and  what  he  can  stand.  Let  us  feed  his  intelli¬ 
gence  for  four  years  with  pabulum  fitted  to  his  mental  digestion.  Let  us  train  him  according  to  his 
capacity  rather  than  reject  him  according  to  standard.  With  all  the  boasted  science  of  mental 
measurement  there  must  be  some  way  of  benefiting  every  youth  w'ho  wants  to  go  to  college.  Nullum 
malum  sine  remedia.  Why  not.^] 


IN  PRACTICALLY  every  institution  of 
higher  education  will  be  found  students 
who,  in  their  freshman  year,  cannot  or 
do  not  meet  the  standards  required  by  the 
institution.  This  condition  is  less  marked 
in  private  schools  whose  prestige  is  sufficient 
to  permit  careful  selection  of  applicants. 
It  is  more  marked  in  schools  supported  by 
public  taxation,  as  in  these  schools  the  only 
scholastic  or  intellectual  requirement  is  the 
possession  of  a  diploma  from  an  accredited 
high  school.  But  however  rigid  may  be  the 
entrance  requirements,  there  will  still  exist 
the  student  who,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
does  not  succeed  in  his  college  career.  For 
such  students,  most  schools  have  adopted 
some  form  of  probation  system.  Probably, 
without  exception,  the  avowed  aim  of  pro¬ 
bation  is  to  awaken  the  student  to  his 
condition  so  that  he  may  right-about-face 
and  re-establish  himself  in  the  good  graces  of 
his  hoped-to-be  alma  mater. 

Until  recently  it  has  been  believed  that 
putting  a  student  on  probation  was  all  the 
responsibility  that  the  institution  could  be 
expected  to  assume — getting  off  probation 
was  supposed  to  be  a  matter  of  individual 
responsibility  for  the  unfortunate  student — a 
decrease  in  the  hours  of  work  allowed  being 
usually  the  only  administrative  measure. 
This  belief  was  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  student  fails  because  he  does  not  try  and 


that  all  that  is  needed  for  correcting  the 
difficulty  is  to  call  his  attention  to  the  fact 
by  putting  him  on  probation.  But  it  is 
beginning  to  be  felt  by  many  that  perhaps 
the  student  does  not  profit  by  probation  as 
has  been  supposed — that  merely  putting  a 
student  on  probation  may  not  mean  that 
he  will  realize  his  mistakes,  correct  them  and 
restore  himself  to  good  standing  in  his 
university. 

The  present  study  was  made  at  the  Ohio 
State  University  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
covering,  if  possible,  if  the  probation  system 
in  force  functions  as  it  purports  to  function; 
that  is,  if  it  really  saves  to  the  university 
the  failing  students  who  would  otherwise 
be  eliminated:  or,  expressed  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  student,  if  it  acts  as  a  sufficient 
stimulus  to  enable  him  to  blot  out  his  past 
bad  record  and  to  continue  in  his  college 
course  to  graduation. 

According  to  the  present  system  of  proba¬ 
tion  at  Ohio  State  University,  a  student  is 
placed  on  probation  who,  during  any  quar¬ 
ter,  fails  to  earn  credit  hours  in  excess  of 
the  number  of  hours  for  which  he  is  sched¬ 
uled  or  who  fails  to  pass  in  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  his  work.  A  student  may  also  be 
placed  on  probation  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  for  unsatisfactory  work.  Students 
who  fail  to  come  up  to  the  requirements 
which  caused  them  to  be  placed  on  probation 
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are  dismissed  from  the  University.  A  stu¬ 
dent  is  also  dismissed  from  the  University 
who,  at  the  end  of  nine  quarters,  has  failed 
to  make  credit  points  equal  to  at  least  1.7 
times  the  number  of  hours  undertaken  dur¬ 
ing  his  residence. 

The  records  of  a  group  of  183  students 
have  been  followed  from  their  freshman 
year  until  graduation  or  elimination  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  the  results  of  these  records 
may  help  in  arriving  at  some  decision  as 
to  whether  the  present  probation  system 
is  effective  from  the  standpoint  of  keeping 
students  in  college  with  graduation  as  the 
ultimate  goal.  Since  these  students  were 
the  total  number  of  freshmen  put  on  proba¬ 
tion  at  this  particular  time,  and  since  no 
matter  of  selection  has  entered  in,  the  group 
may  safely  be  assumed  to  be  representative. 

In  a  study  of  the  records  of  these  students, 
the  following  questions  have  arisen  and  will 
be  considered  in  order: 

(a)  What  is  the  intelligence  of  students 
who  get  on  probation .? 

(b)  What  probability  is  there  of  further 
probation  ? 

(c)  How  long  do  students  continue  in 
school  after  their  first  and  last  proba¬ 
tions? 

(d)  How  many  of  these  students  had, 
at  the  time  of  their  last  quarter’s 
work,  records  sufficiently  good  to 
allow  them  to  continue  in  their  work? 

I.  WHAT  IS  THE  INTELLIGENCE  OF  THE 
STUDENTS  WHO  GET  ON  PROBATION  ? 

The  following  table  will  show  the  intelli¬ 
gence  ratings  of  the  183  probation  students 
who  have  been  included  in  this  study. 

From  this  chart  it  may  be  seen  that 
in  the  lowest  quartile  in  intelligence  are 
94  cases;  in  the  next  quartile,  45  cases;  in 
the  next,  29  cases;  and  in  the  highest,  15 
cases.  Perhaps  a  clearer  statement  of  the 
importance  of  intelligence  may  be  obtained 
from  the  following  summary  of  the  chart. 
In  the  distribution  of  intelligence: 

The  lowest  fourth  contributes  more  than 
one  half  of  all  probation. 


The  lowest  half  contributes  more  than 
three  fourths  of  all  probation. 

The  lowest  three-fourths  contributes  more 
than  nine  tenths  of  all  probation. 


Chart  1 

Intelligence  Percentiles  of  Probation 
Students. 


Intelligence 

No.  OF  Probations 

Total 

Percentile 

I 

2 

3  4 

5 

6 

Quartile 

96-100 

I 

I 

91-95  . 

i 

I 

2 

86-90  . 

IS 

81-85  . 

1 

3 

I  I 

6 

76-80  . 

5 

I 

6 

7J-7S  . 

2 

I 

3 

66-70  . 

3 

2 

5 

61-65  • 

3 

I 

I  I 

6 

29 

56-60  . 

2 

I 

4  I 

8 

SI-SS  . 

3 

3 

I 

7 

46-50  . 

5 

5 

I  I 

12 

41-45  . 

I 

3 

I 

I 

6 

36-40  . 

3 

5 

2  I 

II 

45 

31-35  . 

4 

2 

I 

7 

26-30  . 

4 

3 

2 

9 

21-25  • 

3 

3 

5  3 

I 

1 

16 

16-20  . 

4 

7 

2  I 

I 

15 

11-15  . 

2 

5 

2 

I 

10 

94 

6-10  . 

10 

9 

2  I 

22 

II-  5  . 

II 

II 

6  I 

2 

31 

Totals  . 

68 

62 

32  13 

7 

1 

183 

183 

A  study  of  chart  I  will  show  that  proba¬ 
tion  comes  to  students  of  high  intelligence 
rating  as  well  as  to  those  in  the  lower  per¬ 
centiles,  though  with  less  frequency.  In¬ 
telligence  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  “predisposing”  causes  of  proba¬ 
tion,  since  barring  the  lowest  fourth  in 
intelligence  from  college  would  eliminate 
more  than  half  of  all  the  probations. 

H.  WHAT  PROBABILITY  IS  THERE  OF  A 
SECOND,  THIRD,  OR  FURTHER  PROBATION? 

Referring  again  to  chart  I,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  no  account  being  taken  of  those  who 
drop  out  of  college  immediately  or  later, 
the  student  who  gets  on  probation  once  has 
an  almost  2  to  i  chance  of  getting  on  again 
and  that  for  the  student  who  gets  on  twice, 
the  chances  are  about  fifty-fifty  that  there 
will  be  further  probations.  Since  these 
figures  include  those  students  who  drop 
out  at  once  or  later  and  hence  have  no 
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opportunity  of  further  probations,  were 
these  students  retained,  the  chance  for 
further  probations  would  be  even  greater. 
Thus,  instead  of  correcting  a  student’s 
difficulty  and  restoring  him  to  good  standing, 
probation  either  tends  to  become  habitual 
or  becomes  a  means  of  elimination.  It  must 
be  constantly  remembered  that  each  quarter 
of  unsatisfactory  work  makes  it  increasingly 
more  difficult  for  a  student  to  raise  his 
average — the  denominator  of  the  fraction 
by  which  “point-hour-ratio”  is  determined 
is  increasing  faster  than  the  numerator, 
with  the  result  that  the  fraction  is  becoming 
constantly  smaller.  Even  should  a  proba¬ 
tion  student  pass  a  given  quarter’s  work, 
he  is  still  weighted  down  by  his  previous 
failures. 

III.  HOW  LONG  DO  STUDENTS  REMAIN  IN 
SCHOOL  AFTER  THEIR  FIRST  OR  LAST  PRO¬ 
BATION  ? 

One  of  the  most  reliable  criteria  for  the 
success  of  any  probation  system  would  be 
the  length  of  time  students  remain  in  college 
after  having  been  on  probation.  Since  the 
normal  time  required  for  completing  the 
work  for  a  bachelor’s  degree  is  twelve 
quarters,  and  since  these  students  were 
all  put  on  probation  during  their  freshman 


No.  Quarters  After  First  Probation  After  Last  Probation 


in  college 

Frequency  Percent 

Frequency 

Percent 

0 

43 

23 

131 

71 

I 

4S 

2S 

12 

6 

2 

19 

10 

13 

7 

3 

IS 

8 

II 

6 

4 

20 

II 

2 

I 

S 

16 

9 

2 

I 

6 

6 

3 

3 

2 

7 

6 

3 

2 

1 

8 

6 

3 

I 

I 

9 

I 

I 

0 

0 

10 

3 

2 

3 

2 

II 

I 

I 

I 

I 

12 

2 

I 

2 

I 

Total 

183 

100 

183 

100 

year,  the  success  of  the  system  might  be 
measured  by  the  number  remaining  in 
college  for  nine  quarters  or  more  after  having 
been  put  on  probation  for  the  first  time.  A 
second  important  criterion  of  the  efficiency 
of  probation  is  the  number  of  quarters 
students  remain  in  school  after  their  last 
probation.  This  might  be  considered  even 


more  important  than  the  number  of  quarters 
in  college  after  the  first  probation  as  it 
represents  the  final  reformation  and  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  more  chronic  probationers. 
Chart  2  shows  the  number  of  quarters  these 
probation  students  remained  in  college  after 
their  first  and  last  probations. 

It  is  evident  that  probation,  whether  so 
intended  or  not,  acts  as  a  means  of  elimina¬ 
tion,  since  48  per  cent  or  practically  half,  of 
the  students  put  on  probation  are  out  of 
school  one  quarter  after  having  earned  their 
first  probation  and  only  29  per  cent  remain 
in  school  for  even  one  quarter  after  their 
most  recent  probation.  Of  the  13 1  elimin¬ 
ates  indicated  in  the  preceding  table,  130 
either  failed  to  earn  credit  points  in  excess 
of  the  number  of  credit  hours  for  which  they 
were  registered,  or  failed  to  pass  at  least 
two  thirds  of  their  work  (either  of  which 
would  result  in  dismissal)  or  were  out  under 
the  Nine-Quarters’  Rule. 

Illf.  HOW  MANY  OF  THESE  STUDENTS  HAD, 
AT  THE  TIME  OF  THEIR  LAST  QUARTER’S  WORK 
RECORDS  SUFFICIENTLY  GOOD  TO  ALLOW 
THEM  TO  CONTINUE  IN  COLLEGE  ? 

Of  the  183  probation  students,  only  20, 
or  II  per  cent  had,  at  the  time  of  their 
last  record,  a  point-hour-ratio  of  1.7  or 
above  the  ratio  required  for  entrance  to  the 
work  of  the  senior  year.  These  20  students 
are  distributed  as  follows: 


Pt.-Hr.-Ratio 

Intelligence 

Percentile 

No.  Probations 

2-33 

61 

1 

2.33 

67 

I 

2.31 

27 

I 

2.18 

10 

I 

2.07 

76 

I 

2.02 

I 

I 

2.02 

3S 

I 

I.91 

74 

1 

1.89 

8 

2 

1.88 

55 

2 

1.88 

9 

I 

1.86 

60 

3 

1.8s 

29 

2 

1.84 

60 

1 

1.84 

61 

1 

1.78 

22 

3 

1.77 

42 

2 

1-7S 

13 

2 

1-74 

5 

3 

1.70 

I 

3 

The  surprising  thing  about  this  distri¬ 
bution  is  not  the  possible  correlation  between 
polnt-hour-ratlo  and  either  the  number  of 
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probations  or  the  intelligence  percentiles 
but  the  fact  that  of  the  183  probation  stu¬ 
dents,  only  20  were  sufficiently  helped  by  the 
measure  to  enable  them  to  remain  in  the 
university  nine  quarters  or  longer.  If  the 
system  eliminated  89  per  cent,  of  the  pro¬ 
bation  students  before  the  end  of  nine 
quarters  it  is  neither  remedial  nor  rehabi¬ 
litative. 

Of  the  above  20  students,  1 5  are  now  regis¬ 
tered  and  two  have  graduated.  Of  the  15 
registered,  only  6  have  high  enough  standing 
at  present  to  make  graduation  possible.  If 
the  remaining  9  are  added  to  the  163  elimin¬ 
ated,  the  number  who  are  eliminated  rises  to 
172,  or  94  per  cent. 

SUMMARY 

The  investigation  of  these  183  probation 
students  has  made  evident  the  following 
points: 

(1)  Probation  is  not  limited  to  those  in 
the  lower  ranges  of  intelligence. 

(2)  Barring  the  lowest  quartile  in  in¬ 
telligence  from  entering  the  University 
would  eliminate  more  than  one  half  of  the 
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probation.  (But  it  would  also  eliminate 
many  now  going  on  to  graduation.) 

(3)  Probation,  instead  of  correcting  a 
student’s  difficulty  and  restoring  him  to 
good  standing,  either  tends  to  become 
habitual  or  becomes  a  means  of  elimination. 

(4)  48  per  cent  of  the  students  put  on 
probation  remain  in  school  one  quarter  or 
less  after  having  earned  their  first  probation; 
71  per  cent  remain]  one  quarter  or  less  after 
their  last  probation. 

(5)  Of  the  183  probation  students,  only 
20,  or  II  per  cent  had,  at  the  time  of  their 
last  record,  a  point-hour-ratio  sufficiently 
high  for  entrance  to  the  work  of  the  senior 
year. 

(6)  Of  the  183  probation  students,  5 
have  graduated,  15  are  still  in  the  University, 
and  163  have  been  eliminated.  Of  the  15 
still  in  the  University,  the  point-hour-ratios 
are  such  that  with  9  graduation  is  improb¬ 
able  if  not  Impossible. 

(7)  Altogether,  only  6  per  cent  of  the 
probation  students  either  have  graduated 
or  will  be  able  to  graduate,  while  94  per  cent 
have  been  or  will  be  eliminated. 


AS  A  MAN  THINKETH 

One  saw  only  a  furnace  man. 

Unkempt,  with  smutty  hands  and  face. 

Of  hesitating  speech. 

Another  beheld — not  features  dust  begrimed. 

But  clear,  honest  eyes; 

A  being  appreciative  of  kindness. 

Warm  of  heart. 

Responsive  to  signs  of  approaching  Spring — 

To  the  fragrance  of  an  awakening  earth. 

Ears  quick  to  catch  the  rollicking  song  of  Chicadee, 

A  tongue,  unloosed,  giving  utterance  to  words  of  gratitude  and  respect. 

Sweet  prophecies  of  heavenly  joys 
Pass  not  unrecognized  by  such  as  he. 

Bessie  L.  Bignall  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 


A  REVIEW  OF  BOOKS  THAT  BOOST 

Hoi  Bibliologoi 


{Praise  from  Peoria.  A  little  library  for  a  supervisor.  Liberal  Englishmen.  Stimulating  selections. 
Greek  culture  in  Colorado.  A  self-sustaining  history  of  education.  Four  years  of  a  broad  international 
benefit.  A  simplifying  psychologist.  Why  not  berate  the  books?  More  on  school  management. 
How  far  has  science  affected  teaching?  Why  the  teacher  is  despised.  A  modest  author  of  a  sur¬ 
passing  manual.  A  spirited  treatment  of  publicity.  Social  studies  that  keep  you  awake.  Politics 
in  little  packages.  An  explorer  exploding  our  errors.  An  Ann  Arbor  Aurelius.  Old-fashioned 
sandwiches.] 


WE  ARE  now  ancient,  we  Bibliologoi, 
and  honorable.  This  is  our  twenty- 
fourth  meeting.  Professors  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  of  the  Universities  of  Michigan, 
Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Chicago,  and  Minne¬ 
sota  have  written  us  that  we  have  made  a 
new  and  better  technique  for  book-reviewing. 
Authors  and  publishers  have  sent  us  wreaths 
of  reward  for  telling  the  cheerful  truth  about 
their  books.  School  masters  have  testified 
that  they  use  us  as  a  guide  for  stocking 
their  educational  libraries.  We  were  not, 
therefore,  surprised  when  our  Founder  and 
Factotum,  Papa  Rose,  announced:  “I  have 
a  request  from  Anthony  Middleton,  of 
Peoria,  for  advice  as  to  the  best  present 
books  on  school  management.  Who  will 
answer?” 

Publications  for  the  principal. — “I,”  said 
the  General,  “have  found  nothing  more 
serviceable  than  Barr  and  Williams  Super¬ 
vision  of  Instruction y  published  by  Appleton’s 
at  $2.25.  It  is  a  digest  of  current  practices 
everywhere  and  a  frank  rejection  of  much  of 
the  traditional  gush  that  has  been  found  in¬ 
efficient  when  subjected  to  the  test  of  actual 
performance.  It  is  designed  to  give,  without 
wasted  effort,  the  present  generation  the 
benefits  of  proved  discoveries  in  productive 
teaching.” 

Said  Philip  Manzer,  our  principal  of  the 
largest  grade  school,  “I  have  been  helped 
most  by  Arthur  Gist’s  Elementary  School 
Supervision.  He  wrote  it  day  by  day  in  his 
school.  He  departs  from  an  old  and  wasteful 


theory  that  the  principal  should  have  much 
to  do  directly  with  the  children.  His  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  plan,  to  direct,  to  secure  construc¬ 
tive  and  persisting  teaching.  Therefore,  his 
main  business  is  with  the  teachers.  Gist 
finely  summarizes  the  qualities  of  a  good 
school  and  lays  upon  the  principal  the  bur¬ 
den  of  keeping  it.  He  relates  the  approved 
means  by  which  the  manager  of  best  schools 
have  made  them  so.  Scribner’s  publish  it  at 
31.80.” 

“I  am  not  manager  of  a  whole  school,” 
said  Cornelia,  “although  I  have  to  be  right 
careful  to  keep  my  principal  from  thinking 
that  I  want  to  run  his.  If  I  were  a  principal, 
I’d  have  at  my  elbow  a  book  by  three  wise 
men  of  the  West:  Anderson,  Barr  and  Bush’s 
Visiting  the  Teacher  at  Worky  published  by 
D.  Appleton  and  Co.” 

“I  would  like  to  mention,”  said  Principal 
Abjornson,  the  Viking  Maid,  “two  works 
that  help  me  much:  Almack  and  Lang, 
Problems  of  the  Teaching  Professiony  a  book 
full  of  the  new  broad-visioned  function  of 
supervision,  and  Freeland’s  Improvement  of 
Teachingy  a  sound,  working  philosophy 
offered  as  the  inspiring  motive  for  our 
service.  The  first  is  a  Houghton-Mifflin 
book,  the  second  a  Macmillan  issue.” 

“Nothing  that  anyone  has  said,”  con¬ 
tributed  the  Signpost,  “has  affected  my 
estimate  of  a  remarkable  book.” 

“Nothing  that  anybody  ever  says  affects 
the  Signpost’s  estimate  of  anything,”  inter¬ 
polated  Anna  the  Argumentative.  “He  al¬ 
ways  knows  he’s  right  and  sometimes  he  is.” 
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“That’s  why  you  all  both  love  and  fear 
me,”  retorted  the  Suburbanite.  “What  I 
had  in  mind  to  say  calmly  but  now  declare 
with  greater  emphasis  is  that  no  book  has 
appeared  which  approaches  the  one  I  have  in 
mind,  as  the  greatest  exposer  of  current 
stupidities,  the  most  complete  proposer  of 
efficient  substitutions,  proved  and  tested 
through  many  careful  years  in  a  school  used 
as  a  laboratory.  It  is  an  inspiring  exposition 
of  what  a  school  is  for  and  a  demonstration 
of  how  it  may,  by  intelligent  management, 
be  kept  achieving  its  purpose.  Its  an¬ 
nounced  field  is  the  high  school.  Its  prac¬ 
tices  are  for  every  grade  of  educational  ser¬ 
vice.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  the  honor 
to  nominate  Henry  C.  Morrison’s  Practice  of 
Teaching,  published  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press.”  (applause). 

“There  are  some  recent  excellent  books 
on  high-school  management  that  will  ad¬ 
vantage  Mr.  Middleton,”  said  John  Falk. 
“Give  him  Roberts  and  Draper’s  High- 
School  Principal.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co. 
are  the  publishers.  It  is  written  on  the 
basis  that  high-school  management  is  not 
mere  waiting  to  be  elected  superintendent. 
Uhl’s  Principles  of  Secondary  Education  is  a 
practical  collection  of  the  best  contributions 
by  a  long  list  of  successful  practitioners. 
Silver,  Burdette  and  Company  publish  it.” 

“Have  these  books  all  been  reviewed 
here?”  asked  Papa  Rose. 

“They  have,”  responded  the  previous 
speaker. 

“Then  let  us,  for  Mr.  Middleton,  next 
proceed  to  hear  about  the  later  books  on 
school  management.  Who  has  any?” 

Principles  reduced  totzvo. — “I, ’’said  Henry 
the  Humanist,  “three  bags  full.  You  assigned 
to  me  the  duty  of  commenting  upon  the 
latest  general  words  on  the  principles  of 
education.  This  business-like  book^  is  the 
effort  of  the  professor  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Education  who  serves  New  York  University 
to  demonstrate  that  in  the  Babel  of  voices 

^Philosophy  of  Education. — Herman  Harrell 
Horne.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  229  pages, 
$i.80( 


in  the  educational  world  the  foundations  of 
procedure  should  be  based  in  the  related 
natural  and  mental  sciences.  Dr.  Horne 
reviews  the  present  situation  of  biological, 
physiological,  psychological,  and  sociologi¬ 
cal  science  in  so  far  as  it  suggests  what  the 
teacher  should  do  for  humanity.  His  nar¬ 
ration  of  how  these  various  conclusions 
bring  us  to  the  two  opposing  philosophies, 
pragmatism  and  idealism,  his  citations  of 
different  criticisms  of  John  Dewey’s  teach¬ 
ings,  his  consideration  of  the  weight  of  these 
two  views  as  affecting  practice,  the  pupil, 
the  teacher,  the  curriculum,  bring  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  idealism  begat  pragmatism 
while  materialism  begat  behaviorism,  and 
that  they  give  us  an  educational  philosophy 
that  is  practical  and  social,  while  idealism 
touches  these  earthly  and  temporary  things 
with  the  light  of  heaven  and  of  life  everlast¬ 
ing. 

An  eminent  layman  on  our  service. — 
“  Bertrand  Russell,’  as  you  must  all  know  by 
this  time,  conceives  education  to  be  the 
training  of  vitality,  courage,  sensitiveness, 
and  intelligence.  Mental  courage  is  ob¬ 
jected  to  by  school-boards.  Let  any  teacher 
in  school  or  university  assail  the  intellectual 
servitude  encouraged  there  in  religion  or 
politics  and  off  goes  his  official  head.  As 
you  may  remember,  Russell’s  book  begins 
with  the  education  of  a  child  before  he  goes 
to  school.  With  intensely  interesting  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  essay  covers  fear  and  fancy,  play 
and  creation,  selfishness  and  generosity, 
truth,  punishment,  affection,  sex  and  science. 
Before  the  age  of  seven  the  building  of 
character  should  be  complete.  Moral  con¬ 
siderations  should  not  affect  the  teaching 
of  truth  as  in  geology,  or  history,  or  physi¬ 
ology.  But  habits  of  curiosity,  open  minded¬ 
ness,  patience,  persistence,  industry,  concen¬ 
tration  and  accuracy  can  be  formed  and 
stabilized  by  training.  Youth  should  be 
encouraged  to  regard  every  question  as 
open,  and  to  be  able  to  throw  away  every 

^Education  and  the  Good  Life. — Bertrand 
Russell.  Boni  and  Liveright,  New  York.  319  pages, 
price  $2.50. 
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opinion  as  the  result  of  argument.  In 
accuracy  and  reliability  the  English  children 
are  worse  than  they  were  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Tests  show  it.  So  the  volume  flows 
along  with  fearless  use  of  common  sense  in 
fields  often  impounded  against  it,  until  the 
entertaining  author  concludes  with  a  course 
of  study  evolved  out  of  his  principles,  as  of 
course  all  courses  ought  to  be  and  never 
are.  I  like  the  book.  It  is  exhilarating 
and,  as  a  piece  of  printing  is  a  luxurious 
delight.” 

The  Best  Bygones  Revived. — “  Dean  Holmes, 
of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Burton  Fowler,  Headmaster  of 
Tower-Hill  School,  have  gathered  in  this 
handy  volume,^  what  they  think  will  be  the 
most  useful  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  essays  on 
education.  Dr.  Holmes  gives  a  live  intro¬ 
duction,  admitting  that  our  professional 
literature  is  not  exciting.  But  to  every 
school  man  worth  his  salt  the  current  contri¬ 
butions  are  interesting.  The  steady  increase 
of  them,  now,  for  at  least  fifteen  years, 
proves  it.  Otherwise  printers  would  not 
keep  on.  We  should  thank  the  two  com¬ 
pilers  for  giving  us  in  book  form  some  of  the 
choicest  thoughts  of  laymen  and  profession¬ 
als  on  this  great  pursuit.  Here  is  Arthur 
Morgan,  the  eminent  engineer  who  took  his 
theories  to  Antioch  and  manfully  worked 
them  out.  Here  are  Arthur  Pound,  David 
Snedden,  Edward  Yeoman,  who  composed 
the  classic:  Shackled  Youth.  The  essays 
are  handily  grouped  under  appropriate 
headings:  Democracy,  Mental  discipline. 
Experiments,  Character,  and  so  forth. 
Sisson,  Flexner,  Shalding,  Shorey,  Eliot, 
and  other  old  favorites  appear.  There  is 
little  of  the  depressing  sneering  and  bewail¬ 
ing  frequently  found  when  lay  magazines 
touch  upon  shcools.  Holmes  and  Fowler 
had  given  us  a  palatable  and  nutritive  viati¬ 
cum  to  carry  on  our  pedagogical  journey 
and  to  partake  of  when  we  stop  for  rest  and 
refreshment.” 

^The  Path  of  Learning. — ^William  Holmes,  Bur¬ 
ton  Fowler.  Little  Brown  and  Company,  Boston. 
488  pages,  price  $1.50. 


Thesaurus  Pedagogicus. — “On  a  similar 
plan,  but  running  over  eight  hundred  pages, 
is  this  generous  book,^  by  two  college  Pro¬ 
fessors  and  a  public-school  principal.  I  hesi¬ 
tate  to  call  it  a  scrap  book  for  fear  that  any¬ 
one  here  who  is  not  a  collector  and  taster  of 
the  best  things  he  finds  may  think  the  word 
carries  a  cheapening  import.  It  doesn’t. 
If  you  prefer  I’ll  say  that  this  is  a  miniature 
encyclopaedia,  a  thesaurus,  epitome,  pan¬ 
dect,  or  album  of  good  things  on  my  pro¬ 
fession.  They  are  arranged  for  me,  indexed 
for  me,  and  good  for  me,  all  the  year  round. 
Thorndike,  the  apt  definer,  is  here;  John 
Dewey,  Kilpatrick,  Judd,  Bagley,  Starch, 
Colvin,  Stanley  Hall,  Pintner,  Terman, 
Seashore,  Russell,  Cooley,  Jastrow,  James, 
Burnham,  sorted  and  ready  for  you  if  you 
wish  to  quote  authority  on  mental  hygiene, 
measurements,  religious  training,  fatigue, 
mental  discipline,  play,  thinking,  memory, 
habit,  learning,  intelligence,  or  on  any  of  the 
topics  that  are  current  in  our  world.  I  beg 
to  be  considered  as  warm  with  enthusiasm 
for  the  signal  service  these  three  men  have 
performed  in  contributing  this  collection  of 
our  best  thought  on  teaching.” 

The  Ancients  Very  Much  Alive. — “Presi¬ 
dent  George  Norlen  of  the  University  of 
Colorado,  gives  us  a  spirited  collection^  of 
his  papers  on  the  educated  man  and  how  he 
comes  to  be.  There  is  in  the  first  essay  a 
brilliant  definition  of  him  from  the  Greek 
Socrates.  Myself,  when  young  began  a 
collection  of  such  definitions.  I  rejoice  to 
add  this  one.  Mr.  Norlen  loves  his  Greeks. 
May  I  say  that  in  putting  them  upon  a 
modern  stage,  among  the  Franklin  Lanes 
and  G.  B.  Grundys,  he  decidedly  uses  from 
them  ideas  that  fit  our  present  needs?  He 
can  set  John  Burroughs  conversing  with 
Aristotle  to  our  great  advantage.  I  find 
the  courage,  hope,  and  cheer  of  these  hand¬ 
somely  wrought  essays  highly  worth  while.” 

^Readings  in  Educational  Psychology. — Charles 
E.  Skinner,  Ira  Cast,  Harlem  C.  Skinner.  D. 
Appleton  and  Co.,  New  York.  833  pages.  $3.75. 

^Integrity  in  Education. — George  Norlen. 
Macmillan  Co.  New  York.  ^31  pp.  $>2.00. 
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An  Educator  Who  Keeps  His  Head. — “This 
handsome  book^  with  its  large  type,  fine 
paper  and  generous  margins  is  by  Professor 
Findlay,  of  the  University  of  Manchester, 
England.  I  like  him.  He  has  no  patience 
with  the  wild  and  glad  ladies  who  are  singing 
of  happiness  as  the  whole  business  of  school, 
— happiness  for  John  and  Mary,  but  above 
all,  happiness  for  the  teacher.  ‘  It  isn’t  fair,’ 
says  our  author,  ‘the  young  are  entitled  to 
stiff  discipline.  Accuracy  in  arithmetic, 
legible  handwriting  are  the  generation’s 
due.’  ‘Children  are  less  inclined  to  soft 
pedagogy  than  their  teachers  are.’  I  like  the 
Professor’s  discussion  of  rewards  and  punish¬ 
ment.  He  is  reasonable;  he  is  human;  but 
he  is  in  solid  earnest.  Conduct-marks  at¬ 
tempt  to  measure  what  can  not  be  reduced 
to  scale.  They  are  a  fiction.  We  distrust 
them  because  they  often  result  in  an  injury 
to  character.  Considering  the  attention 
paid  in  this  country  to  the  rejection  of 
emulation  by  Sanderson,  head  master  of 
Oundle  school,  and  to  the  considerable 
objection  to  prize-giving,  I  find  Professor 
Findlay’s  discussion  of  competition  particu¬ 
larly  engaging.  He  is  not  so  savage  against 
it  as  many  of  the  letter-writers  in  the  British 
school  journals.  He  quotes  our  own  William 
Bagley  that  envy,  malice,  and  all  unchari¬ 
tableness  sprout  from  it.  Leave  it  alone. 
Not  until  the  experimenters  test  two  equal 
schools  or  classes  using  and  avoiding  emu¬ 
lation  and  repeat  the  experiment  many  times 
shall  we  know  what’s  what.  He  calls  John 
Dewey  and  Rabindranath  Tagore  the  great 
men  of  our  time  whose  wisdom  has  illumined 
the  general  mind  and  stooped  to  the  level  of 
children.  Their  educational  aim  is  be¬ 
havior  in  society.  The  meaning  and  the 
purpose  of  life  is  the  one  thing  that  matters. 
Education  must  train  to  freedom,  self- 
expression,  interest,  happiness,  activity, 
efficiency.  As  a  check  to  recklessness,  the 
demands  for  efficiency  are  timely  and  whole¬ 
some.  Children  themselves  enjoy  an  effi¬ 
cient  school.  To  combine  freedom  and 
efficiency  is  what  makes  schooling  a  great 

*The  Practice  of  Education. — J.  J.  Findlay. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  New  York.  382  pp.  $3.00. 


art.  Through  present-day  education  in  all 
the  civilized  countries.  Professor  Findlay 
takes  us,  paying  much  attention  to  the 
United  States.  He  is  easy  to  read.” 

Educational  History  with  the  Dullness 
Removed. — “Reisner’s  work^  on  the  history 
of  education  resists  an  ever  present  temp¬ 
tation  to  the  writers  of  such  books:  the 
tendency  to  display  erudition  by  using  all  the 
notes  collected  in  the  table  drawer.  What 
are  we  doing  now.?  Whence  came  our  edu¬ 
cational  practices?  What  are  they  worth? 
These  questions  determine  the  matters  he 
presents.  They  have  been  subjected  for 
several  years  to  the  test  of  submission  to 
classes  of  students.  This  has  sifted  out  the 
dry-as-dust  superfluities  of  the  subject  and 
left  a  lively  and  human  story  into  which  the 
genial  writer  has  put  many  pictures.  We 
have,  then,  a  story  of  Western  Education 
from  its  birth  in  Greece,  through  Roman 
civilization,  into  the  early  church,  sub¬ 
merged  by  the  barbaric  invasion  and  finally 
recovered  and  redeveloped  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  When  Professor  Reisner  shall 
write  of  education  in  the  two  hundred  years 
from  1600  to  1800  and  shall  point  its  in¬ 
fluence  upon  our  American  schools,  he  shall 
have  given  us  a  trilogy  such  as  we  want.  His 
volume  upon  schools  since  1789  has  con¬ 
ceived  of  education  as  a  force  to  establish 
rational,  cooperative  living  and  the  good  of 
mankind.  Mark  him  as  the  author  we  need 
in  these  days  of  courses  of  study  made  for 
salesmen,  makers  of  household  implements 
and  sellers  of  milk  and  apples.” 

Assisting  Beyond  the  Borders. — “The  super¬ 
visor’s  library,  to  have  the  breadth  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  fully  informed  practitioner,  needs 
the  International  Institutes  year  books^ 
edited  by  Dr.  Kandel  and  the  international 
staff  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia.  Paul 

^Historical  Foundations  of  Modem  Education. 
Edward  H.  Reisner.  The  Macmillan  Co.  New 
York.  513  pp.  $2.60. 

^Educational  Yearbooks  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Teachers  College,  Coliunbia  University. 
The  Macmillan  Co.  New  York.  Average  550  pp. 
^3.50  each. 
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Monroe,  George  Counts,  Thomas  Alexander, 
Lester  Williams,  Milton  de  Manzo,  William 
F.  Russel  share  in  the  preparation.  They 
began  in  1924.  They  treat  of  the  historical 
origins  and  development  of  the  educational 
systems  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Ireland,  Holland,  New  Zealand,  South 
American  Republics,  Greece,  Switzerland, 
every  country  having  an  organized  edu¬ 
cational  plan.  The  reporters  are  members 
of  the  school  ministries  or  of  educational 
faculties  in  the  countries  represented.  China 
is  covered  as  well  as  Canada,  Australia, 
South  Africa  and  Norway.  To  buy  the  books 
costs  less  and  gives  you  more  than  any 
possible  trip  you  might  take  as  an  edu¬ 
cational  pilgrim  to  anyone  of  the  lands  in¬ 
volved.  When  I  read  of  the  bewildering  in¬ 
crease  of  secondary-school  pupils  in  England, 
of  repairing  the  currlculums  in  Austria,  of 
the  Esthonian  children  who  can  not  speak 
the  language  of  their  native  land,  of  Fin¬ 
land’s  difficulty  with  too  widely  separated 
rural  schools,  of  the  complaint  against  poorly 
prepared  teachers  in  France,  of  the  fight 
against  obscene  books  and  pictures  in  Ger¬ 
many,  training  teachers  in  service  in  Greece, 
of  school-building  shortage  and  part-time 
in  the  Irish  Free  State,  I  realize  as  never 
before  how  we  school  masters  over  the  world 
are  all  brothers  under  the  skin.  Of  course 
we  are  interested  in  the  yearly  progress  of 
which  Carson  Ryan  writes.  Just  how  he 
sees  our  main  problems  concerned  with  a 
National  Department  and  a  secretary  in  the 
President’s  Cabinet,  adjustment  of  teachers’ 
pay  to  post-war  high-prices  of  living;  the 
improvement  of  professional  supervision,  cur¬ 
riculum  revision,  junior  high-school,  junior 
college,  tests,  measurements,  adult  training 
and  equalizing  opportunities  for  getting 
taught.  I  find  the  year  books  indispensable 
for  what  I  consider  the  proper  equipment  of 
a  respectable  member  of  my  profession.” 

Tonic  and  Constructive. — “Professor  Ar¬ 
thur  Jones’  book^  is  a  thoroughly  scientific 

^Education  and  the  Individual. — Arthur  J.  Jones. 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Century  Company, 
New  York.  225  pp.  $2.00. 


treatise  phrased  in  common,  untechnical 
language  and  concerned  with  those  traits 
of  the  human  being  that  the  teacher  wants 
to  understand.  Dr.  Jones  sees  that  we  are 
often  bewildered  and  he  thinks  there  is  much 
reason  for  our  confusion.  So  he  sets  out  to 
help  us  understand  what  we  should  be  aim¬ 
ing  at  and  why,  how  we  can  hit  it,  how  we 
can  keep  improving  until  we  are  expert 
marksmen.  Education  is  the  process  of 
becoming  what  you  ought  to  be,  physically, 
mentally,  socially,  ethically,  religiously. 
The  directors  of  education,  even  you  and  I, 
use  such  exercise,  inspirations,  suggestions, 
compulsions,  encouragements  and  prohi¬ 
bitions  as  help  the  pupil  grow  to  what  he 
ought  to  be  and  prevent  him  from  growing 
to  what  he  ought  not  to  be.  The  methods 
by  which  changes  are  made  and  prevented, 
the  large  new  importance  of  individual 
differences,  the  inefficiency  of  any  curric¬ 
ulum  without  the  guidance  of  an  expert, 
a  thoroughly  trained  teacher  are  presented 
here  in  a  manner  so  convincing  and  withal 
so  hopefully  that  this  book  should  be  placed 
on  our  tonic  list.” 

Where  are  the  Poor  Professional  Books  ? — 
“I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Fac¬ 
totum,”  said  the  Argumentative.  “The 
Humanist  has  done  nothing  but  praise  every 
one  of  his  nine  books.  I  have  missed  only 
one  meeting  of  this  company  of  Intellectuals. 
I  have  heard  nothing  but  compliments  to 
authors.  Ought  we  not  to  exercise  our 
critical  faculty  a  little?” 

“Why,”  said  the  Viking  Lady,  “when  I 
was  invited  to  join  I  was  told  that  any  book 
assigned  to  me  which  I  found  uninteresting 
I  would  keep  without  talking  about  it.  I’ve 
thrown  out  two  for  every  one  I’ve  reported.” 

“The  Factotum  loaded  me  with  seven¬ 
teen  books.  I  have  passed  only  nine,”  said 
the  Humanist. 

Then  I,  the  modest  recorder  of  proceed¬ 
ings  reminded  everybody  that  Papa  Rose 
had  organized  the  Bibliologoi  as  proclaimers 
of  glad  tidings  only — angeloi  enthymoi.  He 
confirmed  this  in  his  usual  interrogative 
manner.  “Do  you  remember,”  he  asked. 
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“the  applicant  for  job  as  pilot?  The  owner 
asked,  ‘do  you  know  where  the  snags  are?* 
‘No,’  said  the  candidate,  ‘but  I  know  where 
they  ain’t.’  With  so  many  books  now  com¬ 
ing  out,  why  waste  time  on  those  you  think 
are  unfit  ?  Give  ’em  to  the  poor.” 

School  Management  is  Growing. — “I  shall 
try,”  volunteered  Principal  Mahon,  affec¬ 
tionately  called  Old  Locality,  “to  comment 
on  school  management  for  Mr.  Middleton. 
Professor  Herbert  Blackhurst^  of  Purdue 
University  begins  with  teacher’s  aims.  He 
lists  the  main  things  for  which  she  is  re¬ 
sponsible  and  treats  simply  and  effectively 
the  methods,  techniques,  devices,  attitudes, 
plans,  appraisals,  habits,  and  results  which 
current  demands  have  put  upon  us. 

“Gertrude  Hartman^  who  used  to  direct 
the  Merion  Country  Day  School  and  who 
now  is  Editor  of  the  magazine.  Progressive 
Education^  composes  a  book  around  the  re¬ 
volt  against  learning,  worshiping  and  holding 
fast  to  what  is  handed  down  from  the  past 
and  labeled  as  knowledge.  Learning  means 
discovery,  not  memorizing  traditions;  active 
construction,  not  passive  absorption.  John 
Dewey  appears  much  in  these  pages.  The 
foundation  in  biology,  psychology,  social 
needs,  are  laid  in  part  one  after  which  the 
educative  process  is  elaborated  with  clear 
detail.” 

Intelligently  Corrective. — “Professor  Trow’s 
work  is  one  of  those  meaty  little  brown 
books  in  Dr.  Suzzalo’s  Riverside  Mono¬ 
graphs  such  as  we  delight  to  see  coming 
along.^  They  fit  the  pocket;  they  can  be  read 
on  the  train,  or  while  waiting  for  the  meeting 
to  come  to  order.  There  are  twenty  of  them 
on  general  education  theory;  eighteen,  on 
administration  and  supervision;  and  twenty- 

'Directed  Observation  and  Supervised  Teaching. 
—  J.  Herbert  Blackhurst.  Ginn  and  Co.  Boston. 
420  pp.  $i.8o. 

^The  Child  and  His  School. — Gertrude  Hartman. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  New  York.  248  pp.  $2.00. 

^Scientific  Method  in  Education. — William 
Clark  Trow.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Boston. 
155  pp.  $1.20. 
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six,  on  method.  This  volume  starts  with  a 
review  of  our  emergence  from  the  period  of 
educational  experience  meetings  and  of 
settling  things  by  the  questionnaire.  We  have 
come  to  the  discarding  of  the  opinion  of  the 
eminent  educator  and  to  the  adoption  of  the 
practice  that  the  patient  researcher,  measur¬ 
ing  results  in  thousands  of  cases,  finds 
effective,  no  matter  how  much  it  stands  to 
reason  that  some  other  way  must  be  better. 
Science  is  problem-solving.  We  had  prob¬ 
lems,  of  course,  before  we  had  science.  The 
most  of  us  who  are  teachers,  have  heard 
educational  problems  clearly  stated  during 
our  entire  working  lives.  But  the  statement 
was  followed  by  speculation,  ratiocination, 
reasoning,  and  conclusion,  as  was  the  custom 
in  legislating,  in  religion  and  in  morals.  How 
quantitative  measurement  has  developed 
into  rules  of  scientific  thinking,  what  they 
are,  and  how  they  are  applied  to  educational 
problems  constitute  the  gist  of  this  five- 
chaptered  book.  I  should  say  superintend¬ 
ents  need  its  corrective  influence  most; 
principals,  next;  then,  teachers;  and  school 
board  members,  most  of  all.” 

A  Cure  for  Contempt. — “President  Bru- 
bacher,  from  his  experience  as  school  super¬ 
intendent  and  head  of  the  State  College  for 
Teachers  in  Albany  begins^  with  a  frank  re¬ 
sentment  against  our  status,  our  abject 
humility,  our  lack  of  self-assurance,  our  sub¬ 
mission  to  buffeting,  our  absence  from  the 
seats  of  the  mighty  in  state  and  municipal 
policies.  Poor,  plainly  dressed,  failing  to 
recognize  the  dignity  of  our  service  in  the 
work  of  the  world,  we  conceal  our  identity 
when  we  can.  What  brought  surgeons, 
engineers,  business  men  up  from  the  state 
when  every  profession  was  despised  except 
that  of  arms  ?  Skill  and  organization.  With 
this  true  and  emphatic  statement  of  what  is 
universally  known  among  us  Brother  Bru- 
bacher  leads  the  way  along  the  road  to  re¬ 
spect  and  reward  through  learning  how  to 
do  our  work,  and  manfully  doing  it.  Our 

^Teaching  Profession  and  Practice. — A.  R.  Bru- 
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obligations,  our  difficulties,  our  conduct,  our 
sure  satisfactions  are  here  gone  over  with  a 
calm  assurance  that  will  glide  into  your 
darker  musings  and  steal  away  their  sharp¬ 
ness  ere  you  are  aware.” 


Respectability  for  Devices. — “  Professor 
Holley  begins  his  book  with  due  modesty.^ 
I  know  that  he  has  had  wide  and  profitable 
experience  in  supervision  before  he  accepted 
his  college  chair.  He  says,  here,  that  he  is 
mostly  a  collector  of  devices  he  has  seen  or 
heard  of.  I  don’t  agree  with  that.  I  find 
that  he  has  produced  a  book  that  supplies 
what  teachers  are  always  asking  for:  ex¬ 
amples.  ‘Tell  me  what  to  do,’  is  the  plea 
of  ninety  per  cent  of  us  when  some  supervisor 
lays  down  general  principles.  This  isn’t 
so  blamable  as  many  high-brows  seem  to 
think.  Originality  and  invention  are  not 
common  among  mankind.  We  are  mostly 
of  the  ordinary  sort  of  man  and  woman.  The 
geniuses  among  us  are  as  rare  as  anywhere. 
Furthermore,  the  hurried,  crowded  courses 
we  take  in  preparation  for  teaching  leave  us 
little  time  for  original  devising.  We  memo¬ 
rize;  we  imitate:  we  want  generalities  trans¬ 
formed  into  performances.  Holley’s  book 
does  it  admirably.  He  outlines  our  general 
problem,  he  shows  us  that  science  has  de¬ 
manded  a  revolution  in  our  practices,  he 
pushes  the  born-teacher  theory  out  of  the 
picture,  and  comes  honestly  to  give  the 
tricks  of  the  trade  the  recognition  that  all 
of  us  either  secretly  or  openly  afford  them. 
Then  came  frankly  labeled,  ‘devices  in 
classroom  management,*  ‘devices  in  keeping 
order,’  ‘devices  for  securing  objectives,* 
‘devices  for  the  superior  to  keep  them  from 
getting  bored,*  ‘devices  for  the  lazy,  to  keep 
them  from  getting  discouraged,*  and  so  on 
through  the  whole  gamut  of  complex  aims 
that  fill  the  ordinary  book  on  the  theory  of 
education.  It  is  as  though  the  author  had 
taken  up  every  ‘proximate  and  ultimate  aim’ 
in  one  of  those  treatises  and  had  said,  ‘of 
course  we  ought  to  make  this  real;  how  can 


it  be  done?’  He  has  looked  through  his 
abundant  collection  and  in  each  case  has 
selected  those  that  fit.  If  it  weren’t  un¬ 
dignified  he  could  properly  have  called  his 
book  ‘Getting  Education  Down  to  Brass 
Tacks.’  Now,  Professor  Holley,  your  intro¬ 
duction  or  preface,  with  its  utter  lack  of 
vanity,  conceit,  pretension,  or  pedantry; 
your  modesty,  your  reserve  and  diffidence 
are  in  excellent  taste,  but  I’ll  tell  you  that  I 
know  of  no  volume  in  our  professional  col¬ 
lection  that  promises  such  valuable  day-by¬ 
day  assistance  toward  reaching  reputable 
results.” 

Prescriptions  for  proper  publicity. — “Among 
the  duties  of  the  principal  and  superintend¬ 
ent  all  the  lists  I  have  seen  stress  ‘selling 
the  schools  to  the  public.’  Arthur  Moehl- 
man,^  who  is  professor  of  school  adminis¬ 
tration  and  supervision  in  the  University 
of  Michigan,  meets  a  real  need,  so  John 
Withers  says,  in  employing  a  unique  and 
effective  method  in  showing  school  execu¬ 
tives  how  to  keep  the  interest  and  support  of 
their  public.  Why  the  people  have,  by  law, 
separated  the  schools  from  the  political 
government,  is  considered,  as  is  the  necessity 
for  a  service,  so  separated,  to  keep  in  touch 
with  its  proper  patrons.  Moehlman  dis¬ 
cusses  cover-up  policy,  newspaper  help  and 
damage,  official  periodicals,  reports  that 
reach  home  contacts,  parent-teacher  clubs, 
and  the  taming  of  school  boards.  It  is  a 
book  full  of  life,  profusely  pictured,  and  the 
result  of  wide  and  intelligent  experience  and 
observation.” 

No  dozing  over  this. — “If  I  told  you,”  said 
Karl,  the  Geometer,  “that  my  book  kept  me 
up  till  midnight  you  would  never  guess  that 
it  was  about  sociology  or  psychology,  but  it 
is  a  combination  of  both.^  Kimball  Young, 
I  am  sure,  is  too  serious  a  professor  to  make 
a  story-book,  yet  that  is  what  he  has  done. 

‘Public  School  Relations. — ^Arthur  B.  Moehl¬ 
man.  Rand  McNally  Company,  Chicago.  262  pp. 
^2.00. 
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He  has  selected,  from  the  thousands  of  writ¬ 
ings  concerned  with  our  living  together, 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  accounts  of  the 
amazing  things  we  human  beings  do,  from 
lynching  negroes  to  swallowing  slogans.  His 
authors  are  the  living  men  of  our  own  day. 
The  ancient  worthies  who,  before  the  age  of 
research  and  measurement,  could  get  a 
declaration  believed  because  they  said  it,  get 
no  extended  notice  here.  I  find  our  well- 
known  friends  Franklin  Giddings,  Charles 
Cooley,  John  Dewey,  W.  G.  Sumner,  Ed¬ 
ward  Thorndike,  Lewis  Turner,  Sidney 
Colvin,  William  H.  Burnham,  G.  Stanley 
Hall,  James  Harvey  Robinson,  Walter  Lipp- 
man,  Jane  Addams,  Albert  Bushnell  Hart, 
Josiah  Royce,  Franz  Boas,  W.  D.  Wallis, 
E.  B.  Gowin,  G.  Le  Bon,  Charles  Merriam, 
E.  D.  Martin,  Boris  Sidis,  Elmer  Ayles- 
worth  Ross,  James  Bryce,  Jeremiah  Jenks 
and  Edward  Bernays  among  the  contribu¬ 
tors.  They  treat  of  human  nature  in  such  a 
variety  of  aspects  that  what  you  have  here  is 
a  magazine,  an  arsenal,  a  granary  and,  to 
risk  a  double  meaning,  intelligible  in  our 
wheat  country:  an  elevator.  Why  we  be¬ 
have  or  don’t;  the  nature  of  competition; 
the  reason  for  gangs;  how  we  act  in  a  crisis; 
what  rituals  do  to  us;  our  stagnation  by 
formalism;  what  our  instincts  drive  us  to  do; 
the  methods  and  dangers  of  habit-forming; 
the  power  of  suggestion;  the  influence  of 
sympathy;  what  personality  is;  complexes, 
wit  and  humor;  the  stupidity  of  slogans; 
race  prejudice  as  aflFecting  negroes,  Indians, 
Jews  and  others;  leadership;  authority; 
prestige;  kinds  of  public  speaking;  how 
audiences  and  school  classes  are  influenced; 
mental  and  moral  epidemics;  public  opinion; 
newspapers;  propaganda — these  are  some  of 
of  the  vital  subjects  treated.  The  writers  are 
authorities.  Happily,  almost  all  of  them 
are  free  from  the  pedantry  that  kills  the 
interest  in  a  human  subject.  They  are 
treating  the  doings  around  us  which  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  life  and  mind.  The  mys¬ 
tery  and  fascination  of  it  has  gripped  them. 
It  puts  animation  and  interest  into  their 
language.  We  whose  business  is  to  guide 
developing  humanity;  we  whom  every  think¬ 


ing  person  considers  in  the  business  of  train¬ 
ing  social  and  political  abilities,  have  in  this 
book,  what  I  call  a  marvelous  collection  of 
the  latest  conclusions  regarding  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  our  service.  Professor  Young 
has  arranged  his  matter  in  a  very  serviceable 
order  and  gives  each  set  an  illuminating 
introduction.  His  own  studies  of  attention, 
behavior,  and  ambition  especially  attracted 
me.  While  parents  nowadays  are  generally 
less  domineering  than  they  were,  they  are 
suppressing  by  authority,  with  its  consequent 
resentment,  much  of  the  valuable  power 
that  is  cultivated  by  sympathy.  My  father 
had  really  noble  traits  of  industry,  honesty 
and  generosity,  but  he  was  not  companion¬ 
able  with  his  children.  I  gained  little  from 
my  acquaintance  with  him.  My  mother, 
even  to  the  age  of  eighty-two,  was  a  com¬ 
panion,  a  good  fellow,  a  participant  in  our 
games,  our  boat-riding,  our  play-going,  our 
studies,  and  our  ambitions.  Where  a  parent 
harbors  some  unfilled  ambition  for  fame,  suc¬ 
cess,  or  social  status,  and  forces  it  contrary 
to  desire  or  ability  upon  a  child — there  is 
often  life-long  tragedy.  When  one  child 
is  selected  as  the  favorite  and  marked  for 
realizing  the  cherished  success:  God  pity  the 
others. 

“The  variety  and  importance  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  in  this  book  make  it  difficult  for 
me  to  keep  within  my  allotted  time  here. 
The  collection  of  essays  on  the  prestige  and 
irresponsibility  of  newspapers  is  indeed 
timely.  I’d  like  to  have  it  put  into  pam¬ 
phlet  form  to  be  used  as  a  text  in  my  classes. 
Some  enterprising  innovators  got  salesman¬ 
ship  put  into  our  courses  of  study.  That 
means  we  are  training  our  youth  in  the  art 
of  separating  citizens  from  their  money.  To 
restore  the  balance  we  have  introduced 
thrift-teaching  in  order  to  enable  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  keep  his  cash.  The  reading  of 
newspapers  has  been  introduced  as  a  class 
exercise  in  many  a  school.  I  feel  that  Kim¬ 
ball  Young’s  twenty-sixth  chapter  would 
give  pause  to  the  promoters  of  such  a  prac¬ 
tice  until  they  could  reason  out  the  results 
desired  and  plan  a  technique  to  secure  them. 
The  editor  of  a  daily  newspaper  is  in  no 
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position  to  form  a  mature  opinion  on  an 
event.  He  has  to  serve  his  editorial  smok¬ 
ing  hot.  It’s  underdone  and  indigestible. 
American  newspapers  make  and  mar  po¬ 
litical  fortunes,  create  great  men  out  of  next- 
to-nothing  material,  and  destroy  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  real  leaders.  They  decide  questions 
of  peace  and  war;  overcome  statesmen  and 
rulers.  They  know  no  authority;  they 
treat  the  mature  conclusions  of  scholars  and 
experts  with  flippancy  and  bombast  to 
which  the  average  citizen  yields.  The 
ordinary  man  has  his  notions  formed  for 
him  by  what  is  to  him  an  easy  and  lazy 
process.  With  access  to  the  best  works  of 
the  masters  of  life  and  mind,  with  little 
enough  time  as  there  is  for  contact  with  the 
pupils — why  a  teacher  should  give  any  time 
to  this  cheaper  material — is  the  wonder  of 
the  age.  This  is  especially  remarkable  now 
that  the  decline  of  influence  and  importance 
of  newspapers  has  been  a  familiar  fact.  The 
American  Library  Association  announces 
that  the  call  for  authentic  books  on  subjects 
of  lasting  importance  vastly  exceeds  the 
supply.  Why,  then,  allow  the  newspaper — 
the  impersonal  entity — into  a  school;  a  news¬ 
paper  whose  authority  is  unknown,  whose 
reporting  is  inexact,  whose  facts  are  fashioned 
into  myths,  and  whose  tendency  is  to  exalt 
haste  and  a  feverish  mind?  We  ought  to 
teach  children  disbelief  in  what  they  see  in 
day-by-day  print.  We  have  a  national 
disease  of  reader’s  credulity.  Men  who 
would  pooh-pooh  a  yarn  told  by  a  neighbor 
or  received  in  a  letter,  believe  what  they  see 
in  a  newspaper  merely  because  it  is  in  print. 
Our  daily  press  is  one  of  the  greatest  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  our  time.” 

“Now,  isn’t  that  positive  enough  for 
our  Signpost  and  our  Argumentative 
Anna?” 

“I  feel  I  could  debate  the  question  from 
the  opposite  side  to  you,  dear  Euclid,”  said 
the  lady.  “If  I  knew  whether  you  were 
quoting  or  declaring.” 

“It’s  in  the  book,”  said  Karl,  “and  so 
much  more  on  all  the  social  questions  that 
push  themselves  upon  teachers,  that  I  believe 
everybody  with  an  intelligence  approaching 


mine  will  enjoy  and  profit  by  this  book  to  a 
superlative  degree.” 

Nuggets  from  the  Library  Mine. — Polly  the 
political,  boomer  for  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  member  of  the  Democratic  and  Re¬ 
publican  Women’s  Clubs,  was  next,  who 
said:  “The  perverted  and  unconvincing 
attacks  of  the  mayor  of  Chicago  and  his 
satellites  upon  the  American  Library  Associ¬ 
ation  seem  to  have  had  no  effect  upon  the 
amount  and  nature  of  its  output.  Its 
snappy  little  books  have  reached  the  number 
of  thirty-four,  covering  history,  literature, 
science,  music,  sculpture,  psychology,  edu¬ 
cation,  religion,  travel,  painting,  drama  and 
politics.  The  Association  is  picking  its 
writers  with  felicity:  Vernon  Kellogg,  Dallas 
Lore  Sharp,  Edwin  Slosson,  Alexander 
Meiklejohn,  Martin  O’Shea,  Lorado  Taft, 
Herbert  Adams  Gibbons,  Henry  Turner 
Bailey,  Lewis  Mumford,  Hamlin  Garland, 
and  William  Lyon  Phelps.  I  have  here^ 
number  thirty-one  of  the  series,  Reading 
With  a  Purpose.  It  is  devoted  to  the  Found¬ 
ers  of  the  Republic  and  is  by  that  Claude 
Bowers  who  kept  us  up  at  night  unable  to  let 
go  his  stories  of  Jefferson,  Hamilton  and  Jack- 
son.  Our  present-day  Americans  he  says 
may  easily  become  confused  by  the  sharp 
challenges  to  our  governmental  system  com¬ 
ing  from  Lenins  and  Mussolinis  abroad  and 
from  Americans  of  no  little  consequence  who 
sneer  at  the  ideals  of  the  formative  days  of 
our  history  or  twist  those  ideals  into  sound¬ 
ing  slogans  for  personal  glory.  These  really 
were  giants  in  those  days,  Plutarchian  men 
representing  us  abroad,  doing  our  work  at 
home.  Who  of  us  realizes  what  a  master 
Madison  was?  I  confess  he  has,  in  my  rather 
shadowy  memory  of  history,  held  an  in¬ 
significant  place  until  lately.  Mr.  Bowers 
throws  some  of  those  old  heroes  vividly 
upon  the  screen:  Patrick  Henry,  Samuel 
Adams,  Franklin,  Madison,  Hamilton  and 
Jefferson.  He  gives  credit  to  the  authors  of 
biographies  whom  he  considers  most  likely 

*The  Founders  of  the  Republic. — Claude 
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to  engage  the  average  reader.  Read  these, 
argues  Mr.  Bowers.  They  will  give  you 
keen  enjoyment,  clear  understanding  and 
healthy  pride  in  the  work  of  those  who  build 
our  house.” 

Out  Belated  Politics. — “Raymond  Moley 
edited  handbook  number  twenty-seven.  I 
presume  you  know  him,  for  our  League  of 
Women  Voters  has  employed  him  as  expert 
adviser,  and  counts  his  Outline  of  Government 
in  the  United  States  as  a  book  every  Amer¬ 
ican  should  know.  His  library  Association 
booklet^  is  upon  The  Practice  of  Politics. 
Isn’t  that  a  fortunate  title?  Politics  isn’t 
a  profession  for  money-makers  or  lovers  of 
the  spotlight.  That’s  pseudo-politics,  de¬ 
cayed  politics,  rotten  politics.  The  rightful 
aim  of  politics  is  not  the  formation  of  the 
theory  of  the  State.  It  is  the  practice  for 
the  good  of  man.  Who  says  so?  I  do — 
Aristotle  and  I — and  Professor  Moley. 
Certainly  our  trouble  is  that  we  do  not 
practice.  But  politics  now  means  party. 
But  government  means  nation’s  organization 
for  business.  If  you  formed  a  corporation 
for  baking  bread  you  would  regret  to  find 
your  board  of  directors  divided  into  two 
antagonistic  groups.  Who  wants  a  church 
organization  made  up  of  warring  cliques? 
Who  thinks  it  desirable  to  have  a  Teacher’s 
Union  fighting  a  Teacher’s  Council?  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Adams  dreaded  the  formation  of 
parties  under  leaders  concerting  measures  in 
opposition.  The  seeds  were  sown  in  1787. 
Hamilton  and  Jefferson  began  fighting  at  the 
start.  The  Democratic  Republicans  killed 
the  Federalist  organization  but  soon  divided 
into  Whigs  and  Democrats.  In  time  a  new 
Republican  party  secured  and  held  the  power. 
Bryan  captured  the  Democrats  and  now 
the  main  purpose  of  each  party  organization 
is  not  the  practical  realization  of  the  good 
of  man,  but  to  capture  the  presidency. 
Candidates  are  nominated,  not  because  they 
have  by  any  logical  process  demonstrated 
that  they  would  make  the  best  presidents 
but  because  they  will  make  the  widest  appeal 

*The  Practice  of  Politics.— Raymond  Moley. 
American  Library  Association.  Chicago.  36  pp.  ^.50 


to  the  voters.  The  theory  of  the  Electoral 
College  was  to  secure  deliberation,  dis¬ 
cussion,  appraisal  of  fitness.  A  scheme  to 
evaluate  merit  collapsed  because  the  idea  of 
choosing  the  best  men  to  select  the  best 
candidate  is  too  business-like  and  hasn’t 
enough  of  the  brass  band.  The  name  of  the 
candidate  for  the  presidency  issues  from  the 
convention  like  a  number  from  a  lottery. 
The  national  parties  are  held  together  during 
the  dull  periods  between  the  great  excite¬ 
ments  by  the  local  organizations.  These 
are  kept  alive  by  the  spoils — the  jobs  for 
workers,  the  contracts,  the  location  of  im¬ 
provements,  the  graft.  Bad  as  the  situation 
is,  the  agencies  devoted  to  improving  it  are 
growing.  Schools  are  out  of  politics  in 
Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and 
Springfield,  Massachusetts.  New  York  City 
teachers  are  not  so  much  in  the  power  of 
politics  as  they  were.  The  main  obstacle  is 
the  board  of  examiners,  often  assailed,  some¬ 
times  tempted,  and  making  a  brave  move 
to  hold  a  wavering  member  firm.  The 
most  promising  influence  for  bringing  poli¬ 
tics  to  its  primary  purpose — the  good  of  the 
governed — is  education.  The  League  of 
Women  Voters  is  organized  to  educate  its 
members  and  the  community  to  a  realization 
of  the  stupidity  of  our  present  politics  and 
the  need  of  cure.  Schools  are  pretty  much 
dawdling  over  the  duty  of  it.  Waving  the 
flag,  hollering  ‘America  First’  and  inserting 
the  name  of  some  Scottish  revolutionary 
soldier  into  the  school  history  is  mere  baby 
play  as  compared  with  the  duty  of  saturating 
the  young  Americans  with  the  truth,  the 
actual  truth,  of  our  self-seeking,  dishonest, 
dust-throwing  management  of  our  public 
aflfairs.  The  body  politic  is  sick.  The 
ideals  of  our  fathers  are  not  working.  They 
are,  however,  workable,  and  nothing  is  so 
important  as  that  we,  government  employ¬ 
ees — established  at  the  suggestion  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  his  contemporaries  for  political 
service — should  make  politics  the  main  pur¬ 
pose  of  our  teaching. 

“Professor  Moley  knows  how  far  we 
teachers  are  from  the  purposes  which  led  to 
the  making  of  education  a  public  charge.  He 
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gives  lists  of  books  to  read  but  confesses 
that  the  constructive  literature  on  American 
politics  is  still  scanty.  President  Hadley’s 
Undercurrents  is  praised.  Herbert  Croly’s 
life  of  the  big  boss,  Mark  Hanna,  is  listed. 
The  political  ideals  of  our  own  day  get  their 
setting  in  The  Autobiography  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt;  Frederic  Howe’s  Confessions  of  a 
Reformer  and  James  Kerney’s  Political 
Education  of  Woodrow  WilsonP 

“May  I  remark  with  all  due  belief  in  the 
obligation,’’  said  the  Signpost,  who  teaches 
in  a  high  school,  just  outside  the  city  limits, 
where  they  have  had  only  three  superintend¬ 
ents  in  fifty  years  and  where  no  resident 
family  is  permitted  to  have  a  member  teach 
in  the  school  system,  “that  I’d  like  to  see 
Chicago  teachers  teach  the  truth  of  politics, 
— and  last.?” 

“My  dear  and  ignorant  suburbanite,” 
replied  the  proposer  of  truth,  “Chicago 
teachers  have  tenure,  the  right  of  trial  and 
advice  of  counsel.  You  never  heard  of  a 
Chicago  teacher  being  dismissed  for  teach¬ 
ing.” 

He's  Laughing  at  Us. — “Speaking  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  truth,”  said  Carolina,  “if  you  want 
to  laugh  yourself  into  wisdom,  read  Stefans- 
son’s  sparkling  little  gem^  which  radiates 
light  upon  this  subject.  Mark  Twain  never 
did  anything  better.  You  know  Stefansson 
as  the  traveler  in  far-off,  inaccessible 
regions.  Here  he  explores  near  home.  Per¬ 
haps  you  don’t  know  that  he  studied  philoso¬ 
phy  and  theology  at  Harvard  with  Royce, 
James  and  Santayana.  What  does  ‘stand¬ 
ardization  of  error’  mean?  Somebody,  re¬ 
stricted  in  opportunity  or  too  busy  or  too 
lazy  gets  a  half  truth  and  puts  it  in  a  text¬ 
book.  Schools  teach  it  as  a  whole  truth  or  as  a 
principle  and  it  gets  standardized.  Schools 
are  shot  through  and  through  with  this  sort 
of  error.  This  laughing  philosopher  selects 
examples  that  are  well  known  so  as  to  let  the 
reader  reach  his  own  conclusions.  We  start 
by  deceiving  children  as  to  the  manner  of 

‘The  Standardization  of  Error. — ^Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson.  W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.,  New  York.  83  pp. 
^i.oo. 


their  begetting,  we  teach  them  baby  talk  and 
send  them  to  school  to  be  broken  of  it.  We 
feed  them  Jack  and  the  beanstalk  when 
Thomas  Edison  and  the  electric  light  is  fully 
as  enchanting  but  true.  The  movies  show 
us  what  we  want  to  believe  about  the  dwell¬ 
ings  of  the  Eskimos  and  standardizes  a  thing 
that  never  was  on  land  or  sea.  Our  his¬ 
tories  conform  to  the  definition  accredited 
to  Napoleon,  ‘A  set  of  lies  agreed  upon.’ 
The  propagandist  wants  us  to  teach  history 
so  that  our  people  may  be  trained  to  dislike 
other  nations,  and  to  run  our  government 
and  our  personal  actions  so  as  to  get  other 
nations  to  dislike  us.  In  northern  Vermont 
a  school  three  miles  from  one  across  the 
Canadian  border  uses  a  history  so  unlike  the 
one  next  door  that  you  would  not  know  that 
the  war  of  1812  as  described  in  Vermont  was 
the  same  one  treated  of  in  Quebec.  You 
couldn’t,  of  course,  teach  Canadian  patriot¬ 
ism  by  the  histories  used  in  the  United 
States.  But  what  is  truth  between  two 
nations?  Who  standardized  what  we  teach 
about  bathing?  Certainly  not  those  who 
actually  know  physiology.  The  skin  does 
not  exclude  harmful  substances  which  should 
be  washed  away.  The  pores  do  not  breathe. 
Poisons,  mercury  for  example,  will  not  pene¬ 
trate  the  body  if  the  skin  is  protected  by  its 
own  oil,  but  they  will  if  the  natural  pro¬ 
tection  is  washed  off.  Therefore,  the  less 
you  bathe  the  safer  you  are.  The  skin’s  own 
products  keep  it  softer  and  better  than  any¬ 
thing  you  can  buy.  But  makers  of  soap 
are  willing  to  distribute  free  to  schools, 
lessons  on  the  need  of  the  daily  bath.  So, 
through  some  myth  currently  taught  in 
geography,  in  meteorology,  in  literature,  in 
the  movies,  in  natural  history,  in  physics, 
this  merry  philosopher  goes  laughing  along 
showing  the  great  value  of  lies  in  war  time. 
It  is  a  rich  little  book  with  a  moral  so  in¬ 
evitable — yet  not  crammed  down  your 
throat — that  you  will  all  bless  me  for  intro¬ 
ducing  the  Standardization  of  Error  to  you 
here.” 

A  Blue  Book  to  Cure  the  Blues. — “It  falls 
to  me,”  said  Peter  the  Reader,  “to  conclude 
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this  service  with  the  benediction.  This  is  it: 
Life  and  the  Student^  by  Charles  Cooley. 
Look  at  the  color  of  it !  When  I  was  young 
I  worked  for  a  firm  that  got  up  The  Blue 
Book,  It  was  a  list  of  the  aristocrats  of  our 
city.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  here  the 
nobility,  the  blue  blood,  the  gentility,  the 
quality,  of  thought  and  language.  What’s 
it  about?  Human  nature,  you,  me,  the 
farmer  in  his  wagon,  Samuel  Butler,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  I  can 
imagine  this  genial  author  paddling  his 
canoe  down  the  winding  Huron,  laying  down 
his  paddle  while  penciling  in  his  notebook 
some  observations  like  this:  ‘Peace  of  mind 
depends  upon  knowing  that  you  can  trust 
yourself  to  do  the  right  and  brave  thing  at 
the  critical  moment.*  How  do  you  get  that 
way?  ‘This  comes  from  the  habit  of  so 
doing.’  The  reason  it  is  worth  the  strain 
and  pain  of  sacrificing  ease  and  comfort  in  a 
crisis,  the  reason  it  is  better  not  to  run  away 
from  trouble,  even  when  you  can  do  so  easily 
and  without  being  discovered,  is,  of  course, 
because  it  is  base  to  do  that,  but  the  im¬ 
mediate  peace  of  mind  sought  by  the  avoider 
of  trouble  is  nothing  compared  to  that  which 
the  manly  facer  of  trouble  gets,  at  last  as  a 
prevailing  state.  I  suppose  this  is  a  book 
of  essays,  adventures — in  art,  morals,  cul¬ 
ture,  science  and  life.  There  are  near  a 
thousand,  some  of  them  three  lines  long; 
some  a  page  and  a  half.  They  are  like 
islands  I  once  visited.  Some  had  light¬ 
houses  on  them;  some,  mansions;  others, 
homely  little  cabins;  still  others,  only  beauti¬ 
ful  trees  and  flowers.  I  wonder  when  he 
wrote  his  bit  on  patriotism.  It  sounds  like 
a  skit  on  some  doings  in  Chicago:  ‘No  surer 
mark  of  a  false  patriotism  than  a  forward- 

‘Life  and  the  Student. — Charles  Horton 
Cooley.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York.  273  pp.  $2.50. 


ness  to  charge  others  with  disloyalty.  Dr. 
Johnson  observed  that  patriotism  is  the  last 
refuge  of  a  scoundrel.  In  national  excite¬ 
ment  it  becomes  the  first.  Every  base 
passion,  every  mean  scheme,  wraps  itself  in 
the  flag.’ 

“Here  is  a  prescription  for  us  who,  as  a 
class,  are  said  to  be  given  to  self-pity:  ‘One 
should  never  criticize  his  own  work  except 
in  a  hopeful  mood.  The  self-criticism  of  a 
tired  mind  is  suicide.’  This,  too,  is  es¬ 
pecially  good  for  us  teachers:  ‘Let  our 
struggle  be  with  facts,  with  life,  rather  than 
with  people.  We  can  not  have  the  spirit  of 
truth  and  of  controversy  at  the  same  time.’ 
‘Debating  may  be  a  mere  vice  with  no  aim 
at  truth  or  cooperation.’  ‘One  supervising 
large  numbers  can’t  afford  to  imagine 
minutely  how  they  are  affected.  A  general 
must  not  think  too  much  of  the  wounded.’ 
‘Our  plans  are  our  working  hopes  and 
treasures.  We  need  to  husband  them  as 
we  do  our  income  and  to  see  that  we  do  not 
fail  of  them  in  age.’ 

“You  see  what  kind  of  quality  it  has. 
Brilliance  is  the  term  you  would  apply,  not  in¬ 
tending  the  cold,  hard  gleam  of  the  diamond 
nor  the  blinding  glare  of  the  arc  light — 
rather  a  warm  glow  such  as  radiates  into 
the  deep  places  of  our  own  minds  and  dis¬ 
pels  the  vague  shadows  in  them.” 

Miss  Helen  Masterson  was  responsible  for 
the  collation.  There  were  mutton  sand¬ 
wiches.  We  used  to  have  this  sort  when  we 
were  children.  We  have  many  sandwich 
shops  and  counters  in  our  city,  but  none 
seems  to  offer  these  tasty  and  tender  con¬ 
structions.  We  had  marmalade  made  at 
home;  tea,  coffee  and  cocoa,  made  here; 
cakes  made  by  a  New  England  woman,  and 
then  adieus  made  by  ourselves  and  our 
hosts. 


GET  THE  BEST  OUT  OF  SOCIAL  PARTIES 

Lelia  D.  Wiggins 


[Mrs.  Wiggins  teaches  social  science  in  the  Senior  High  School  of  Camden,  New  Jersey.  She  finds 
that  the  typical  American  high  school,  whatever  its  original  intent,  is  bound  to  find  itself  giving  par¬ 
ties.  Very  well.  Let  us  make  the  best  of  the  matter.  Let  us  analyze  the  social  party.  Let  us  see  why 
we  have  to  have  it.  Let  us  find  what  good  we  can  get  out  of  it  and  what  bad  we  may  avoid.  The 
summaries  and  comments  here  given  will  help  you  in  your  own  school.] 

APART  from  the  extra-curricular  ac-  6.  Extra-curricular  activities  should  have 
tivities  which  are  organized  under  their  foundations  in  the  needful  organiza- 
-L  A.  the  familiar  titles  of  Athletic  Asso-  tions  and  should  motivate  them, 
ciation,  Glee  Club,  Classical  Club,  Travel  7.  Extra-curricular  activities  have  a  dis- 
Club  and  others,  they  are  those  events  of  a  tinct  moral  value. 

purely  social  nature  which  need  to  be  con-  8.  Where  pupils  are  free  to  organize  their 
sidered  in  a  well-rounded  program  in  the  own  activities,  everything  is  done  under  the 
high  school.  Ordinarily  we  call  these  affairs  urge  of  strong  motives, 
parties,  receptions,  socials,  picnics,  teas,  9.  Both  individual  and  group  aims  can  be 
dinner  parties,  luncheons,  May  Day  break-  met. 

fasts  or  “proms.”  Whether  these  shall  be  10.  Provide  so  much  good  to  be  done  that 
enjoyed  by  boys  and  girls  together  or  sepa-  the  bad  will  have  no  place, 
rately  is  a  matter  that  may  be  given  atten-  ii.  These  activities  must  be  suited  to  age. 

tion  when  the  question  arises.  Certainly  the  12.  Opportunities  must  be  provided  for 

former  plan  is  nearer  to  the  natural  way  of  conscious  choice,  in  accordance  with  inten- 
living  and  is  to  be  emphasized  although  much  sive  interest. 

can  be  gained  by  a  Big  Sisters’  Party  or  a  Since  the  aim  of  a  social  organization  is 
Big  Brothers’  Party,  or,  combining  the  two,  definitely  stated  in  the  constitution  ar- 
a  Friendly  Association.  ranged  by  its  members  there  is  set  up  a  pur- 

Since  the  social  element  must  function  in  poseful  activity  to  secure  a  result  that  is  to 
all  extra-curricular  activities  the  underlying  become  a  permanent  good.  However,  there 
principles  given  by  Foster  for  various  organ-  are  things  to  be  done,  in  the  doing  of  which 
izations  are  a  justification  for  purely  social  pupils  shall  find  the  joy  of  living  and  which 
affairs,  and  the  list  follows:  register  in  the  field  of  appreciation,  interest 

1.  Recognition  of  individual  differences  in  and  affection  a  spontaneous  response  that 

pupils  and  of  a  need  of  a  program  to  meet  escapes  rigid  evaluation.  Isn’t  this  reason 
their  needs.  enough  why  they  should  exist? 

2.  Best  training  for  life  is  livings  for  citi-  To  understand  the  development  of  the 

zenship  is  citizenship  in  a  democracy.  adolescent  will  give  a  point  of  view  from 

3.  Equalization  of  opportunity.  which  these  pupil  activities  can  be  judged. 

4.  Extra-curricular  activities  are  educa-  Certainly  to  look  upon  them  from  the  adult 

tive  only  when  they  develop  qualities  that  level  is  to  go  astray.  A  general  proposition 
make  for  a  complete  citizenship,  notably  offered  by  Wm.  James  will  open  the  way. 
leadership,  initiative,  cooperation  and  in-  “Wherever  a  process  of  life  communicates 
telligent  obedience  to  authority.  eagerness  to  him  who  lives  it,  there  the  life 

5.  Teaching  the  pupil  to  do  better  the  ^becomes  truly  genuinely  significant.”  This 

desirable  things  he  will  do  anyway.  is  especially  true  of  the  adolescent  whose  new 
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and  intensified  life  is  full  of  eagerness.  The 
social  horizon  is  widening  more  rapidly  than 
at  any  other  time  in  life;  it  is  now  that  the 
youth  must  take  practically  full  possession 
of  his  social  heritage.  While  he  becomes 
suddenly  sensitive  to  the  aspects  of  nature, 
he  is  much  more  sensitive  to  the  influences 
of  his  social  environment.  He  begins  by 
imitating  the  social  order  in  which  he  finds 
himself;  he  seems  even  to  imitate  the  social 
will  of  his  group;  morality  comes  to  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  that  conduct  which  secures  social 
approval.  This  establishes  for  him  social 
harmony  which  just  now  is  so  necessary  to 
his  happiness —  and  thus  it  comes  to  pass 
that  the  acts  and  modes  of  conduct  which 
reign  in  his  social  environment  are  easily 
thought  of  as  good  and  they  readily  assume 
the  validity  of  moral  laws  which  must  be 
obeyed  if  he  hopes  to  be  socially  secure. 
Thus  are  the  elements  of  character  com¬ 
pounded  and  our  problem  is  how  best  to 
foster  and  direct  the  many  social  instincts 
and  impulses,  how  to  make  the  strongest  ap¬ 
peals  in  the  interest  of  character  and  right 
living.  All  efforts  to  help  must  be  given  a 
social  setting  and  while  this  may  accompany 
in  varied  degrees  each  of  the  extra-curricular 
activities  there  should  be  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  need  of  the  purely  social  affairs. 

The  color  of  one’s  thoughts  changes  as  an 
escape  is  made  from  the  routine  business  of  a 
club  program  to  the  lively  anticipation  of 
being  among  one’s  friends  socially.  What  of 
the  chance  to  toss  back  and  forth  a  light 
banter  of  words,  to  pass  through  the  conven¬ 
tional  courtesies  of  greeting  warmly  the  old 
familiar  ones,  accepting  graciously  the  new 
introductions,  replying  to  constant  quick 
queries  for  absent  associates  and  creating  a 
stir  over  a  new  pronunciation,  accent  or 
story  ? 

And  when  the  event  arrives  why  not  carry 
on  with  an  ease  of  manner  and  a  charm  of 
confidence  that  comes  only  to  those  who 
have  practiced  the  art  long  enough  to  accept 
it  as  an  unconscious  quality  innate  in  per¬ 
sonality.? 

The  social  training  many  students  get  in 
the  high  school  is  the  only  social  training 


they  do  get.  Boys  and  girls  ought  to  know 
to  some  extent  how  to  carry  on  a  conversa¬ 
tion,  how  to  please  people,  how  to  come  and 
go  without  awkwardness  and  embarrassment. 
Nothing  causes  self-consciousness  more  than 
a  lack  of  acquaintance  with  social  usage  and 
social  forms,  and  nothing  remedies  this 
deficiency  more  than  a  little  practice  and 
experience  coupled  with  wise  counsel.  To 
meet  older  men  and  women,  as  well  as  people 
of  their  own  age,  to  learn  important  con¬ 
ventional  social  customs  and  to  have  respect 
for  them  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
natural  desire  of  the  adolescent  who  because 
of  his  expanding  personality  is  sustained 
and  nourished  by  the  social  medium  in 
which  he  is  placed,  and  because  of  the  vital 
unity  of  human  nature,  if  this  medium  is  rich 
and  wholesome,  all  will  go  well.  This  means 
that  the  much  to  be  desired  social  training 
which  in  the  last  analysis  includes  moral 
training,  can  only  be  given  by  means  of  con¬ 
crete  situations  and  these  are  sure  to  arise. 

Since  the  adolescent  will  plan  many  ways 
to  enjoy  a  social  program,  is  it  not  the  duty 
of  adults  to  see  that  youth  is  surrounded 
with  adequate  protection  from  natural 
dangers  and  that  the  wayfarer  has  proper 
guidance?  If,  as  Dr.  Royce  says,  “Social 
conformity  gives  us  social  power.  Such 
power  brings  to  us  a  consciousness  of  who 
and  what  we  are,  hence  we  begin  to  have  a 
will  of  our  own.  And  hereupon  we  may 
discover  this  will  to  be  in  sharp  conflict  with 
the  will  of  society.  This  is  what  naturally 
happens  to  most  of  us  for  a  time  at  least,  in 
youth.”  Pringle  says  that  conformity  to 
the  social  will  is  about  the  only  morality 
that  many  people  ever  know  and  if  it  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  become  self-elFacing  in  its  effects, 
it  makes  for  social  efficiency  and  social 
efficiency  is  synonymous  with  success.  Does 
this  not  then  justify  the  purely  social  affair 
as  a  feature  of  our  high  school  program  ? 

Who  has  not  experienced  a  sense  of  great 
satisfaction  when  a  complex  situation  has 
been  met  by  a  casual  use  of  the  courtesies 
observed  in  others  whose  performance  has 
been  acceptable  to  the  best  of  our  acquaint¬ 
ances  or  friends?  Is  it  a  little  thing  to  call 
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after  one  has  been  invited  to  dinner,  to  rise 
when  a  lady  comes  into  the  room,  to  speak 
to  the  hostess  or  chaperons  at  a  party,  to  re¬ 
move  one’s  hat  when  talking  to  a  woman  on 
the  street,  to  eliminate  such  terms  as  “say” 
or  “listen”  when  beginning  a  conversation, 
but  these  are  the  things  distinguishing  a 
trained  from  an  untrained  individual. 

Purely  social  affairs  for  the  junior  high 
school  pupils  should  be  confined  to  afternoon 
hours  and  to  the  school  building  if  possible, 
but  the  senior  high  school  pupils  may  ar¬ 
range  a  few  events  for  Friday  evenings,  using 
rules  and  regulations  suited  to  the  activity 
and  providing  proper  sponsors. 

Foster  gives  the  following  rules  for  the 
senior  high  school  and  adds  modifications 
for  his  junior  list. 

1.  All  social  functions  shall  be  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  social  director  or 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

2.  All  classes,  clubs  or  school  organiza¬ 
tions  desiring  to  hold  a  function  in  the  school 
shall  present  to  the  social  director  or  social 
chairman  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  date 
of  such  function  the  time,  place  and  the 
names  of  faculty  and  parent  sponsors. 

3.  No  more  than  two  evening  functions 
each  semester,  in  addition  to  daytime  func¬ 
tions,  shall  be  permitted. 

4.  All  organization  functions  shall  be 
chaperoned  by  at  least  two  faculty  sponsors 
and  two  parents,  except  that  class  functions 
shall  have  at  least  four  faculty  sponsors  and 
four  parents. 

5.  If  functions  are  held  at  night,  they  shall 
so  far  as  possible,  be  held  on  Friday  nights, 
or  on  evenings  preceding  holidays,  or  vaca¬ 
tions  and  shall  begin  not  later  than  8  o’clock 
and  close  at  10:30. 

6.  No  one  shall  be  admitted  to  any  party, 
picnic,  hike  or  social  function  who  is  not  at 
the  time  of  such  function  a  member  of  the 
present  student  body  and  a  member  of  the 
organization  giving  the  function. 

7.  No  students  shall  be  admitted  to  eve¬ 
ning  functions  after  8:15  o’clock. 

8.  No  students  shall  be  permitted  to  leave 
a  function  before  the  closing  time  unless  by 
special  excuse  from  the  class  sponsor. 


9.  The  amusements  of  the  function  shall 
be  such  as  will  include  the  entire  group  and 
insure  entertainment  for  all. 

10.  If  dancing  is  permitted,  correct  posi¬ 
tions,  censored  by  the  sponsors  and  parents, 
teachers  and  students,  are  absolutely  re¬ 
quired,  the  aim  being  to  develop  grace  and 
beauty. 

11.  All  music  shall  have  the  approval  of 
the  music  department  of  the  high  school. 

12.  Refreshments  are  to  be  simple  and 
inexpensive.  Stress  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
entertainment,  decorations,  and  activities 
of  the  evening,  rather  than  on  the  refresh¬ 
ments. 

13.  Democratic  participation  on  the  part 
of  all  is  expected  and  is  to  be  encouraged. 

14.  Failure  to  comply  with  the  spirit  of 
these  regulations  shall,  at  the  option  of  the 
sponsors  or  principal,  result  in  temporary  or 
permanent  suspension  from  all  social  func¬ 
tions. 

It  is  well  known  and  fortunate  that  the 
things  which  give  zest  to  life  and  seem  to 
make  it  worth  living  are  the  activities  that 
are  the  most  formative  in  their  influences; 
they  are  sure  to  leave  a  trace  on  the  brain 
and  nerves.  Health  of  both  mind  and  body 
depends  on  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
emotions  and  here  wholesome  enjoyment 
easily  ranks  first  in  importance. 

Truly  the  composite  social  life  and  the 
spirit  of  the  age  must  be  reflected  both  in 
the  curriculum  and  in  the  social  activities  of 
the  pupils.  “Both,”  says  Pringle,  “are  tribu¬ 
taries  to  the  broad  stream  of  fruitful  knowl¬ 
edge  and  inherited  culture  with  which  the 
modern  high  school  enriches  the  community, 
furnishing  a  training  which  will  become  in¬ 
tuitive  and  aid  when  the  stress  and  strains 
of  life  must  be  met.” 

Pupils  instinctively  know  their  friends 
hence  no  member  of  the  faculty  should  ac¬ 
cept  work  in  this  field  unless  he  gets  real 
enjoyment  out  of  it.  The  needed  qualifica¬ 
tions  include  a  deep  interest  in  young  people 
and  the  things  that  appeal  to  them,  tact, 
attractive  personality  and  usually  some  ex¬ 
pert  knowledge  of  the  particular  kind  of  ac¬ 
tivity  to  be  managed,  also  the  vision  which 
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sees  in  boys  and  girls  the  future  efficient  and 
agreeable  members  of  the  community. 

Some  schools  omit  purely  social  affairs 
believing  that  social  efficiency  and  culture, 
like  happiness,  come  most  surely  to  those 
who  engage  whole-heartedly  in  some  form 
of  useful  activity  claiming  that  as  they  seek 
some  definite  worthy  purpose,  all  other 
things  shall  be  added  thereunto. 

Nearly  all  those  who  have  studied  the 
nature  of  adolescence  believe  dancing  to  be 
one  of  the  very  best  means  of  long  circuiting 
or  sublimating  sex  impulses,  a  safe  way  in 
which  the  secondary  sex  characters  may  find 
expression.  This  is  the  scientific  stand¬ 
point.  Properly  conducted,  dancing  with 
its  musical  accompaniment  is  one  of  the 
most  expressive  languages  of  the  emotions 
and  tends  to  give  nervous  poise  and  control, 
producing  harmony  between  intellect  and 
feeling,  inoculating  good  states  of  mind  and 
exorcising  bad  ones.  On  the  physical  side 
it  is  a  means — an  almost  perfect  means — of 
coordinating  the  basal  and  the  smaller 
muscles,  satisfies  the  motor  needs  of  youth 
and  is  one  of  the  best  expressions  of  pure 
play;  hence  to  nearly  all  who  dance  there 
results  much  pleasure.  There  is  the  best 
possible  training  in  the  sense  of  rhythm. 
There  naturally  comes  at  this  period  a  feeling 
for  the  “beauty  of  cadences”  which  affords 
an  opportunity  for  pupils  to  learn  some  of 
the  habits  of  refinement  and  many  of  the 
formalities  of  polite  society.  The  pupils  are 
always  on  their  best  behavior  and  are  most 
courteous  in  the  dance  room.  The  properly 
managed  high  school  dance  gives  incidental 
training  in  democracy  for  no  pupil  should 
refuse  to  dance  with  any  other. 

An  editorial  from  The  Outlook  is  quoted 
by  Pringle  as  follows:  “There  is  nothing 
essentially  evil  in  rhythmic  motion  to  the 
accompaniment  of  music.  To  banish  danc¬ 
ing  from  assemblies  under  the  control  of 


Christian  people  is  dangerous.  To  prohibit 
dancing  altogether  is  to  run  counter  to  na¬ 
ture  and  is  generally  futile.  To  regulate 
dancing  under  proper  guidance  is  both  safer 
and  more  practicable.” 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  social  settlement 
workers  have  always  found  dancing  very 
helpful  in  their  work,  proving  both  socially 
and  morally  beneficial.  Like  other  attrac¬ 
tive  forms  of  exercise  that  harmonize  the 
physical  and  mental  powers,  school  dancing 
has  great  possibilities  as  a  means  of  training 
in  future  habits  of  enjoyment.  A  special 
interest  in  dancing,  indicating  that  centers  of 
rhythm  and  cadence  are  ripening  is  likely  to 
occur  about  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen. 
To  get  the  greatest  educational  value  and 
pleasure  from  this  dancing  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  junior  high  school  pupils  first 
and  continued  through  the  full  courses. 

Dancing  however  should  not  be  urged  in- 
discriminatingly  on  those  in  charge  of  the 
welfare  of  pupils.  Local  conditions  and 
especially  local  sentiment  must  determine 
what  is  best  to  do  in  the  matter;  a  school 
cannot  afford  to  run  counter  to  the  wishes 
of  a  large  percentage  of  its  patrons  and  thus 
lose  their  confidence  and  its  influence. 

Parties  may  be  arranged  without  includ¬ 
ing  dancing  and  certainly  the  ideal  of  having 
all  take  part  all  the  time  is  better  than  di¬ 
vided  interests.  If  the  party  is  a  seasonal 
affair  when  masquerading  is  in  order  there 
may  be  group  performances  to  entertain  each 
other  and  a  variety  of  prizes  may  be  offered 
for  special  costumes. 

A  long  list  of  popular  devices  for  getting 
people  acquainted  in  either  large  or  small 
groups  is  available  in  local  libraries  hence  I 
will  not  lengthen  my  list  but  suggest  that 
the  emphasis  be  placed  upon  the  issue  as  to 
whether  there  shall  be  those  affairs  which 
are  recognized  as  purely  social.  The  answer 
is  affirmative  and  strongly  so! 
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FROM  SPECULATION  TO  FACT.  THE  BIG  OBJECTIVE 

Agnes  Samuelson 

[In  one  week  I  heard  two  entertaining  women  address  audiences  of  teachers.  The  first  speaker 
had  a  talent  for  collecting  a  large  assortment  of  the  difficulties  of  our  business  and  for  presenting  them 
with  such  witty  scorn  that  she  magnetized  her  hearers  to  give  her  rounds  of  laughter  and  applause. 
The  summary  of  her  preachment  could  be:  everybody  loads  his  foolish  ideas  upon  us;  we  are  given 
no  freedom  for  initiative  or  growth,  we  are  dried  plants  squeezed  behind  glass,  social  outcasts,  the 
rag-tag  and  bobtail  of  the  world.  The  second  woman  stood  up  before  more  than  a  thousand  of  her 
sister  and  brother  professionals  and  proclaimed  us  practitioners  in  the  biggest  business,  and  making  it 
bigger  every  day.  She  gloried  in  the  hard  work  of  it,  in  the  daily  changes  of  it,  in  its  continual  sharpen¬ 
ing  of  our  abilities,  and  in  its  making  us  brighter  and  better  all  the  time.  She  is  Iowa’s  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Ohio  State  University’s  report  on  the  educational  standing  of  Ameri¬ 
can  commonwealth  puts  Iowa  at  the  head.  The  sort  of  doctrine  that  inspires  this  leadership  is 
the  flavor  of  this  address,  to  which  the  teachers  assembled  in  Des  Moines  accorded  unmistakable 
approval.] 

Each  biennium  the  Superintendent  of  to  do  with  carrying  on  the  work  of  our 
Public  Instruction  of  this  state  is  schools  that  has  never  been  surpassed  in 

required  by  law  to  make  a  report  to  the  history  of  the  state.  The  taxpayers  of 

the  governor  for  the  information  of  the  Iowa  even  in  times  of  financial  stress  have 
legislature  and  the  entire  citizenry  of  the  loyally  supported  the  schools  and  not  al- 
state.  This  report  is  a  summary  of  what  lowed  the  standards  to  be  lowered  because 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  great  public  of  reduced  revenues.  The  patrons  of  our 
school  system  of  the  state  during  the  preced-  schools  have  never  before  shown  greater 
ing  two  years,  with  suggestions  and  recom-  interest  in  the  work  of  the  schools,  nor 

mendations  wherever  deemed  desirable  for  evinced  a  greater  willingness  to  assist  in 

legislation  for  its  betterment.  every  way  through  cooperation  with  the 

Throughout  the  years  there  has  grown  up  teachers  and  the  school  authorities.  This 
the  custom  that  the  Superintendent  of  is  shown  by  the  formation  of  literally  hun- 
Public  Instruction  appear  before  the  teachers  dreds  of  parent-teacher  associations  and 
of  the  state  in  their  annual  state  meeting  to  other  kindred  clubs  throughout  the  common- 
discuss  with  them  the  progress  of  our  schools  wealth,  all  having  for  their  objective  the 
and  to  call  attention  to  the  most  outstanding  hearty  cooperation  of  the  fathers  and 
needs  of  the  hour.  In  accordance  with  mothers  with  the  teachers  of  their  children, 
that  time  honored  custom  I  appear  be-  Service  clubs  and  organizations  supplement- 
fore  you  this  morning  to  greet  you  and  ing  the  work  of  the  schools  have  their  eyes 
through  you  to  send  this  greeting  to  that  focused  on  the  one  great  purpose  of  the 
army  of  more  than  25,000  devoted  teachers  school,  the  highest  and  best  development 
who  with  you  carry  on  the  great  work  of  the  attainable  for  all  the  children  in  every  corn- 
public  schools  throughout  this  state.  munity.  Each  one  seeks  to  bring  its  peculiar 

The  developments  of  the  past  year  seem  contribution  to  this  end. 
to  indicate  that  educationally  we  have  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  bear  witness  to 
entered  upon  an  era  of  good  feeling,  here —  the  splendid  assistance  rendered  the  schools 
an  era  of  a  better  understanding — for  there  by  such  organizations  and  to  pay  tribute  to 
is  a  harmony  and  singleness  of  purpose  the  consecration  and  unselfish  service  of 
pervading  the  ranks  of  all  those  who  have  their  many  great  leaders.  It  seems  most 
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opportune  that  just  when  many  teachers 
were  beginning  to  lament  the  fact  that  there 
seemed  to  be  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part 
of  parents  to  resign  to  the  school  many  of  the 
obvious  responsibilities  of  the  home,  there 
should  spring  up  as  a  corrective  of  this  ap¬ 
parent  tendency  a  movement  on  the  part  of 
parents  and  teachers  to  emphasize  and  en¬ 
courage  the  dynamic  need  of  sympathetic 
cooperation  between  the  forces  of  the  school 
and  the  home  without  either  of  them  trying 
to  shirk  its  direct  responsibilities. 

Nor  should  I  neglect  to  mention  that  this 
spirit  of  loyalty  and  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  and  support  of  Iowa’s  greatest 
institution — her  public  schools — is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  those  who  deal  with  them  directly. 
It  is  found  everywhere  in  all  our  great 
institutions  of  leadership  and  enlighten¬ 
ment — the  pulpit,  the  press,  the  forum,  the 
fraternal,  the  agricultural,  the  commercial, 
and  industrial  organizations.  The  outcome 
of  this  unusual  cooperation  in  forwarding  the 
great  cause  of  popular  education  is  an  ever- 
increasing  army  of  young  people  going  on 
higher  and  higher  through  the  several  in¬ 
stitutions  that  comprise  our  system  of  public 
education — the  Elementary,  the  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schools.  Current  educational 
literature  describing  the  phenomenal  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  high  schools  in  recent  years  show 
that  high  school  enrollment  has  increased 
from  110,000  in  1880;  519,000  in  1900; 
2,000,000  in  1920  and  3,650,903  in  1925. 
This  marvelous  increase  in  the  enrollment  in 
our  high  schools  during  very  recent  years  is 
bewildering  unless  one  takes  into  account 
all  the  forces  that  are  arousing  the  people  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  necessity  for 
more  and  better  education  and  training  for 
all  the  children  in  our  state  and  nation.  The 
essential  need  for  popular  education  in  our 
democratic  form  of  government  voiced  by 
such  leaders  as  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
, Horace  Mann,  still  reechoes  in  the  corridors 
of  time. 

In  Iowa  this  demand  was  recognized  by 
our  last  General  Assembly  in  making  legal 
provisions  for  the  establishment  of  Junior 
Colleges  in  this  state.  A  law  was  enacted 


whereby  the  school  board,  upon  the  approval 
of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
and  the  authorization  of  the  voters  of  their 
districts,  may  establish  and  maintain  public 
junior  colleges  offering  courses  of  study 
covering  one  or  two  years  of  work  in  advance 
of  that  offered  by  the  four-year  high  school. 

School  districts  and  private  colleges  have 
not  made  it  possible  for  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  to  obtain  the  first  two  years  of  their 
collegiate  training  without  leaving  home. 
This  movement  will  doubtless  result  in  an 
increasingly  larger  number  of  our  young 
people  pursuing  their  studies  beyond  the 
twelve  years  of  the  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  school  curriculum. 

The  legislature  had  the  educational  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Junior  Colleges  in  mind  in 
placing  their  supervision  in  the  same  agency 
as  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
The  Junior  College  is  regarded  as  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  high  school  level  upward,  and 
not  the  college  level  downward.  The  re¬ 
lation  of  the  department  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  public  junior  college  is,  therefore, 
identically  the  same  as  it  is  toward  the  other 
departments  of  the  school  system. 

In  the  movie  screen  of  your  mind’s  eye, 
can  you  see  the  beautiful  picture  which  has 
been  painted  of  the  youth’s  opportunity  to 
secure  an  organized  education?  He  first 
climbs  up  eight  granite  steps,  then  four 
marble  steps,  and  then  four  golden  steps.  If 
you  have  displaced  the  traditional  organ¬ 
ization  by  the  Junior  and  Senior  there  are  six 
steps  of  granite,  six  of  marble  and  four  of 
gold.  The  theory  of  the  Junior  College  is 
that  of  the  two  golden  steps  may  be  mounted 
at  home  during  the  later  adolescent  age 
beginning  in  the  Junior  High  School  period. 

Our  system  of  schools  is  established,  our 
school  legislation  is  an  expression  of  the 
collective  experience  and  wisdom  of  several 
generations  including  our  own.  No  revo¬ 
lutionary  changes  are  now  impending;  our 
laws  are  sufficiently  broad  and  elastic  to 
allow  an  uninterrupted  expansion  and  steady 
advance  to  higher  and  higher  levels.  We 
have  reached  a  point  in  the  development  of 
our  schools  when  we  can  thoughtfully  assert 
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that  more  consecration  rather  than  more  leg¬ 
islation  is  needed.  Our  problem  is  not  so 
much  getting  the  child  into  school  as  getting 
the  school  into  the  child. 

To  preserve  the  points  of  vantage  al¬ 
ready  won — to  work  for  more  complete  and 
perfect  progress — to  the  end  that  every 
one  from  the  kindergarten  teacher  to  the 
superintendent,  and  all  through  the  ranks, 
teachers,  principals,  supervisors,  county 
and  city  superintendents,  and  college  facul¬ 
ties  may  help  children  to  realize  more  freely 
their  possibilities — that  is  the  challenge. 
To  train  pupils  in  the  skills,  abilities,  knowl¬ 
edges,  attitudes,  insights,  habits,  ideals, 
and  appreciations  that  make  for  adequate 
living,  to  develop  a  great  love  for  the  things 
that  build  the  state  and  the  individual  and  a 
hatred  for  the  things  that  wreck  the  state 
and  the  individual,  should  be  the  great  mov¬ 
ing  force  that  actuates  us  all. 

It  may  be  advisable  for  us  to  approach  this 
program  by  personally  applying  a  few  diag¬ 
nostic  tests  in  order  to  determine  what 
remedial  measures  are  needed,  if  any,  in  our 
own  professional  lives. 

The  expansion  of  pioneer  beginnings  into 
modern  complexities  has  influenced  edu¬ 
cational  theory  and  practice  as  it  has 
aflFected  all  other  phases  of  American  life. 
Industry,  commerce,  agriculture,  law,  medi¬ 
cine,  labor,  capital,  religion,  politics,  social 
development,  and  education  seek  to  keep 
step  with  the  times.  The  miraculous  achieve¬ 
ments  of  to-day  paralyze  the  thought  of 
yesterday,  while  the  stupendous  possibilities 
of  to-morrow  stagger  the  credence  of  to-day. 
A  few  words — Covered  Wagon,  Iron  Horse, 
Automobile,  Airplane — usher  in  the  epochs 
of  progress.  The  tractor,  the  linotype,  the 
cinematograph,  the  skyscraper,  the  subway, 
the  vacuum  sweeper,  the  broadcasting 
station,  are  other  signs  of  the  60-mile-an- 
hour-film-radio  civilization  in  which  we  are 
adjusting  and  readjusting,  organizing  and 
reorganizing  our  lives. 

The  progress  in  education  may  not  be  as 
spectacular,  but  it  is  as  significant.  It  may 
not  be  such  a  far  cry  from  the  armchair 
philosophies  to  the  findings  of  scientific 


research,  from  the  dunce  cap  to  the  intelli¬ 
gence-quotient,  from  the  boarding-around 
to  the  salary  schedule  and  the  budgetary 
procedure,  from  the  birch  rod  to  pupil- 
participation,  the  Latin-Grammar  school 
to  the  modern  high  school,  this  wonderful 
Technical  High  School,  if  you  please,  from 
Ezekiel  Cheever  to  you  teachers  here  to-day. 
A  few  words — Horn  book.  New  ‘  England 
Primer,  Webster  Blue-Back  Speller,  Mc- 
GufFey*s  Readers,  the  modern  study-and- 
recreational  readers.  The  Thorndike  Word 
List — ushered  in  the  epochs  of  educational 
progress.  A  few  more  words  such  as  ob¬ 
jective  examination,  drill  organization,  diag¬ 
nostic  testing,  and  remedial  programs,  in¬ 
dividual  differences,  socialized  recitation, 
learning  curves,  moral  instruction,  safety 
education,  extra-curricular  activities,  curri¬ 
culum-revision,  are  signs  of  the  change  of 
education  from  a  simple  teaching  fact  in  a 
small  community  to  a  great  undertaking 
of  far-reaching  significance  to  the  nation  and 
to  the  world.  For  the  eyes  of  the  nations 
groping  for  the  light  of  democracy  in  order 
to  find  their  way  to  a  more  beautiful 
and  more  enduring  civilization  are  upon 
America.  As  the  principles  of  justice, 
equality,  and  fair  play  are  reflected  in  our 
public  schools,  so  will  our  country  become 
the  compelling  force  for  world  betterment. 
This  progress  in  the  educational  life  of  to-day 
would  be  as  bewildering  to  Pestalozzi  and 
the  changes  in  our  social,  scientific  and 
governmental  life  would  baffle  Washington. 
Not  as  spectacular  as  in  transportation  but 
full  of  significance  to  the  nation. 

School  teaching  has  been  dominated  by 
two  great  programs;  instruction  and  disci¬ 
pline.  All  our  efforts  to  change  the  school 
system,  all  our  great  building  programs,  all 
our  surveys  and  experimentation,  all  our 
tests  and  measurements,  all  our  attempts 
at  raising  standards  of  teacher-preparation, 
all  our  change  in  methods  must  finally  be 
measured  by  the  contribution  they  make  to 
these  two  great  phases  of  teaching. 

Yesterday  these  were  referred  to  as  “hear¬ 
ing  recitations”  and  “keeping  order.”  The 
school  was  concerned  with  the  program  of 
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“lickin*  and  lamin’.”  There  seemed  to  be 
high  correlation  between  these  two  facts. 

To-day,  thanks  to  the  great  agencies  that 
are  at  work  trying  to  test  all  things,  a  great 
change  has  been  wrought  in  these  two 
divisions  of  the  teacher’s  work. 

Our  present  objective,  yours  and  mine,  is 
to  increase  the  value  and  efficiency  of  our 
schools.  This  is  not  certain  of  attainment 
by  floating  large  bond  issues  for  new  build¬ 
ings,  nor  by  providing  more  expensive  appa¬ 
ratus,  laboratories,  and  gymnasiums;  and  at 
the  risk  of  being  misunderstood,  let  me  state 
that  it  is  not  even  to  assemble  by  a  Hercu¬ 
lean  attempt  the  champion  athletic  team  of 
the  county,  district,  or  state.  The  best  way 
to  attain  the  desired  goal  of  more  efficient 
schools  is  one  that  is  easily  within  reach  of 
all — to  improve  the  quality  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  and  supervision.  To  secure  better  out¬ 
comes  in  instruction  and  discipline  is  an 
ambition  worthy  of  the  greatest  among  you. 
It  is  a  problem  of  such  magnitude  and  a 
work  of  such  obvious  merit  that  it  may 
well  claim  our  best  thought  and  diligent 
efforts  during  the  coming  years. 

To-day  the  scientific  study  of  education  is 
placing  content  and  technique  of  instruction 
in  the  spotlight.  Educational  literature  is 
full  of  curriculum  controversies;  technique 
is  being  critically  investigated.  Much  head¬ 
way  is  being  made  in  the  elementary  sub¬ 
jects,  especially  in  spelling,  reading,  and 
arithmetic,  in  taking  them  out  of  the  fields 
of  speculation  and  placing  them  in  the  realm 
of  facts.  The  pompous  gesture  must  yield 
to  the  miscroscopic  science.  It  can  no 
longer  get  by  on  this  program.  These 
changes  in  the  work  of  the  school  are  in  no 
way  to  be  interpreted  as  belittling  the  work 
of  the  pioneer  school,  for  it  builded  better 
than  it  knew  and  served  its  day  well.  The 
careers  of  pupils  who  wrote  the  Springfield 
Tests  have  been  followed.  Although  the 
test  results  are  in  favor  of  the  modern  school 
work  in  the  3R’s,  yet  careers  show  that  life 
cannot  be  squeezed  into  an  algebraic  equa¬ 
tion,  a  silent  reading  test,  nor  can  it  be 
judged  of  twenty  words  in  spelling. 

In  accordance  with  this  new  and  increasing 


investigation  in  the  content  and  technique  of 
teaching,  comes  a  new  and  peculiar  responsi¬ 
bility  which  concerns  every  one  who  is  in 
any  way  connected  with  instruction.  If  the 
program  of  education  is  to  help  pupils  to 
attain  the  skills,  knowledges,  abilities, 
habits,  attitudes,  insights,  ideas  and  appreci¬ 
ations  that  make  for  proper  citizenship,  the 
formation  of  correct  and  effective  study 
habits  is  strategic  to  the  work  of  the  school. 
Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  failure  to  provide 
this  training  might  put  the  skids  under  the 
whole  program  for  many  children.?  It  is 
incongruous  to  assume  that  the  average  child 
given  an  assignment  of  twenty  words  in 
spelling,  will  magically  stumble  upon  the 
right  way  to  learn  to  spell  words  rather  than 
indulge  in  the  haphazard  study  of  them. 

If  the  schoolmaster  of  yesterday  was 
charged  with  keeping  school,  in  the  language 
of  his  day,  if  his  task  was  to  hear  classes  and 
keep  order,  the  challenge  before  the  school 
teacher  of  to-day,  be  she  a  new  normal  train¬ 
ing  or  college  graduate  with  a  brand-new 
diploma  and  state  certificate  or  the  one 
whose  hair  shows  thirty-nine  years  of  service, 
is  to  train  pupils  in  effective  study  habits. 
This  is  fundamental  to  the  achievement  of 
the  goal  of  the  school  and  basic  to  the  entire 
program  of  learning.  Have  we  been  more 
concerned  with  teaching  subjects  than  with 
teaching  how  to  study  subjects.?  The  big¬ 
gest  job  is  not  finished  if  we  neglect  to  teach 
pupils  how  to  study.  Kilpatrick  says  that 
to  present  a  list  of  minimum  essentials  with¬ 
out  including  moral  instruction  is  to  queer 
the  list.  Likewise  may  we  not  say  that  to 
present  a  school  program  without  including 
the  training  in  the  formation  of  effective 
study  habits  is  to  queer  the  program .?  Bag- 
ley  says  that  to  teach  a  child  to  study  effec¬ 
tively  is  to  do  the  most  valuable  thing  that 
can  be  done  to  help  him  to  adjust  himself  to 
any  environment  of  modern  civilized  life 
into  which  he  might  be  thrown. 

The  importance  of  this  challenge  of  im¬ 
proving  the  quality  of  instruction  is  un¬ 
mistakable  and  the  need  of  it  obvious  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  school  and  in  life  outside  the  school  as 
well.  It  takes  but  a  cursory  examination  of 
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current  educational  literature  to  discover 
that  this  matter  is  on  the  docket.  New 
courses  of  study  include  definite  procedures 
for  developing  effective  study  habits.  The 
spotlight  is  being  focused  upon  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  teaching. 

Great  as  has  been  the  improvement  in 
instruction,  it  is  eclipsed  by  the  change  in 
the  conception  of  discipline.  “Keeping 
order”  by  restraint  has  been  supplanted  by  a 
realization  of  the  value  of  discipline  as  a 
constructive  means  of  building  character. 
Once  discipline  was  negative;  now  it  is  posi¬ 
tive.  Once  it  was  considered  a  means;  now 
it  is  known  to  be  the  end.  Instruction  has 
to  do  with  intelligence  while  discipline  ap¬ 
plies  intelligence  to  correct  individual  con¬ 
duct. 

Teachers  are  now  expected  to  be  able  to 
deal  with  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the 
various  types  of  child  behavior  as  effectively 
as  with  the  commonly  recognized  problems 
of  discipline.  This  great  phase  of  teaching 
that  concerns  itself  with  behavioristic  atti¬ 
tudes  and  moral  conduct  is  discipline.  It 
seeks  to  attain  in  a  gradually  increasing 
degree  the  conscious  self-control  and  self- 
direction  for  the  child  that  leads  toward 
self-mastery. 

To-day  is  no  time  to  let  discipline  soften, 
but  a  new  technique  has  arisen  since  Horace 
Mann  reported  to  the  legislature  that  there 
was  one  flogging  in  the  schools  of  his  state 
every  six  minutes  of  the  day.  The  severity 
of  this  method  has  given  way  to  a  different 
psychology.  Socialization  and  democrati¬ 
zation  are  proving  to  be  more  excellent  ways 
of  control  in  these  times  of  democracy.  They 
are  helping  to  ring  out  the  old  autocracy  and 
ring  in  the  new  democracy. 

So  regarded,  discipline  is  a  great  educative 
force.  Perhaps  you  prefer  to  consolidate 
these  two  phases  of  teaching  into  one  idea 
called  character  or  citizenship,  or  wish  one 
term  to  include  the  other.  Kilpatrick  says 
to  present  a  list  of  minimum  essentials  with¬ 
out  including  essentials  in  character  is  to 
queer  the  whole  list.  Whatever  the  termi¬ 


nology,  this  constructive-discipline  program 
is  the  chief  means  available  for  moral  edu¬ 
cation  and  training  in  citizenship  in  our 
schools,  and  it  demands  on  the  part  of  all  of 
us  genuine  thought  and  untiring  spiritual 
energy. 

To  the  continued  betterment  and  the 
accelerated  improvement  of  the  quality  of 
instruction  and  discipline  to  the  end  that 
every  child  in  every  schoolroom  in  our  great 
commonwealth  shall  have  inspiring  leader¬ 
ship  in  study  and  intelligent  constructive 
supervision  in  character  building  and  citizen¬ 
ship,  your  department  of  public  instruction 
has  dedicated  its  best  efforts.  This  is  the 
big  objective.  In  carrying  out  the  duties 
of  the  department  of  public  instruction,  in 
all  its  relationships  toward  the  schools,  in  y 
all  its  obligations  to  the  people,  we  pledge  a  | 
policy  of  cooperation  with  all  who  are  f 
conscientiously  endeavoring  to  forward  the  I 
great  cause  of  public  education.  The  re-  I 
lation  of  the  department  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  may  be  determined  by  the  code  in  many  ^ 
of  its  phases,  but  whether  you  represent 
a  rural  school,  a  mining  camp,  a  city,  town, 
or  village  school,  a  consolidated  school  or  a 
college,  cooperation  shall  be  the  keynote  of 
our  relationships.  Let  us  never  forget  in  the 
overwhelming  mass  of  details  that  always  . 
rob  our  time,  that  all  of  us  are  a  part  of  a  P 
vast  educational  army;  that  all  our  laws 
and  libraries  and  factories  and  apparatus  ■ 

and  school  plants  have  been  organized  to  I 

labor  for  the  education  of  the  little  child  in  ; 
the  schoolroom.  It  is  for  his  sake  alone 
that  our  professional  relationships  have  been  L 
established.  * 

In  welcoming  the  American  Legionaires  in  | 
France,  President  Poincare  recently  used  | 
these  wonderful  words:  “Let  us,  therefore,  t 
work  together,  with  a  single  heart,  at  the  ^ 
continuous  creation.”  He  had  world  re-  [j: 
lationships  in  mind.  In  crystallizing  the  f 
thought  of  our  professional  relationships,  I 
may  we  not  “work  together,  with  a  single 
heart,  at  the  continuous  creation”  of  a  more  ^ 
adequate  life  for  this  little  child?  I 
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LET  THE  WOMEN  LEARN  WITH  THE  MEN 

Frances  Losee 


[The  University  of  Michigan  settled  the  coeducation  question  one  way;  Tufts  college  settled  it  an¬ 
other.  Both  had  given  it  a  trial.  If  your  millionaire  friend  informs  you  he  is  about  to  found  an  institution 
of  higher  learning  he  will  want  you  to  advise  him  whether  it  shall  let  the  girls  come  in.  Miss  Losee’s 
collection  of  opinions  and  reasons  will  prove  convenient  to  you  and  interesting  to  everybody.] 


IT  HAS  cropped  out  here  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  field,  this  fighting  of  women  for 
“rights,”  just  as  it  has  pushed  into  every 
other  phase  of  life.  Women  will  continue  to 
hammer  at  the  gates  until  all  the  doors  are 
open,  until  they  can  see  and  know  what 
these  strong,  dominating  males  have  known 
I  from  the  beginning  of  time.  If  they  prove 

[  themselves  worthy  of  being  admitted  into 

i  the  Castle  of  Knowledge,  and  equal  to  under¬ 

stand  its  mysteries  why  should  they  not  be 
'  admitted?  What  more  has  man  done  to 
deserve  it  ? 

Long  ago  if  the  women  could  “sew  fine 
'  seams,”  bear  children,  and  see  that  the 

I  glorious  creature  called  “man”  kept  his 

stomach  full,  their  duties  were  done,  their 
-i  capacities  were  taxed  to  the  utmost, 
i  In  1830  and  on  to  1840,  some  improve- 
*  ments  were  made  in  the  schools,  and  a  little 

»  better  opening  was  made  for  girls  to  go  to 

j  them.  They  took  advantage  daintily  and 

p  greedily  with  the  result  that  better  breeds 

i  ensued  from  the  Civil  War  period  on.  The 

mothers  as  well  as  the  fathers  were  educated 
and  their  close,  subtle  influence  on  the 
young  was  telling.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War,  more  chance  was  forcefully  given  to 
women.  They  were  needed  as  teachers  to 
take  the  places  of  the  men  who  were  called  to 
fight  and  educating  them  became  a  necessity. 

The  east  has  always  been  a  conservative 
section  and  the  women  were  ostracized  for 
two  silly  reasons.  First,  because  they  al¬ 
ways  had  been,  and  second,  because  they 
were  considered  incapable  of  the  work! 

Marion  Talbot,  a  brilliant,  thinking  young 
woman,  and  a  graduate  of  college,  along  with 


seventeen  other  equally  enthusiastic  college 
girls,  decided  to  strike  a  blow  for  liberty. 
They  organized  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women.  Try,  urge,  entreat, 
reason  as  best  they  could,  sixty-six  members 
were  all  they  could  enlist.  But  now  there 
are  nineteen  thousand!  All  the  women 
wanted  was  what  men  already  had.  Was 
that  asking  too  much? 

At  last  they  won  separate  colleges.  It 
was  an  eflPort  coupled  with  long  striving 
against  odds.  There  was,  as  to-day,  ad¬ 
verse  criticism,  and  sour  forebodings.  It 
was  said  they  could  never  compete  on  an 
equal  basis  with  men.  Proof  enough  against 
this  is  the  black-and-white  record  of  the 
higher  scholarship  of  women  in  comparison 
or  contrast  to  that  of  the  men. 

After  segregated  education  for  women  had 
become  established  fact,  another  revolution 
broke  out  and  is  in  full  swing  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  the  question  of  Coeducation  or 
Segregation?  If  careful  notice  were  taken, 
we  would  see  that  the  side  for  segregation  is 
upheld  by  those  who  avoid  college  because 
they  cannot  keep  up,  or  by  those  who  con¬ 
sider  it  plebeian.  That  is,  they  are  the  ideas 
of  the  newly  rich,  the  lately  snobbish.  It  is 
not  upheld  by  mothers  who  are  themselves 
college  educated. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  blindly  strike  out, 
and  in  a  mad  rage  denounce  the  other  side 
as  “all  wrong.”  They  also  have  feasible 
reasons  to  support  them.  Olivia  Dunbar 
in  an  article  entitled  “Women  at  Man-Made 
Colleges”  lists  a  few  reasons  why  she  is 
adversely  inclined  toward  coeducation.  In 
the  first  place,  she  says  it  does  not  allow  for 
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a  genuine  interplay  of  the  mind.  Women  at 
school  with  men,  whether  they  realize  it  or 
not,  must  play  second  fiddle.  Also  their 
athletic  life  is  limited,  their  small  contests 
are  very  minor  in  comparison  to  the  great 
fame  of  the  men’s  football,  basket-ball  and 
track. 

Besides,  there  are  differences  in  social  life. 
Men  have  never  been  subjected  to  the  same 
restrictions  as  women,  and  therefore  they 
are  freer  to  follow  their  own  wishes.  From  a 
psychological  standpoint  these  restrictions, 
though  much  less  severe  now  have  affected 
the  girls  and  they  still  carry  in  their  hearts 
the  feeling  that  they  are  supervised,  ques¬ 
tioned,  protected  and  inferior.  In  student 
activities,  it  is  always  a  man  for  president 
and  a  girl  for  vice-president.  But  there  was 
once  a  time  when  they  were  not  vice- 
presidents  either;  so  that,  after  all,  we  are 
progressing  instead  of  retreating.  Just  be¬ 
cause  woman  still  takes  second  place  in 
many  things,  does  not  prove  that  coeduca¬ 
tion  is  a  failure.  We  have  not  entirely 
broken  away  from  the  old  regime,  the  change 
is  gradual.  Too  much  cannot  be  expected 
at  once. 

Another  objection  Miss  Dunbar  makes 
against  mixed  colleges  is  the  domination,  she 
says  exists,  in  the  recitations  of  man.  His 
remarks  are  set,  certain  assertions,  hers  are 
timid  opinions  easily  overwhelmed,  or  happy 
affirmations  of  the  man’s  views.  I  believe  it 
is  true  that  girls  are  less  inclined  to  argue  or 
discuss  in  class,  but  I  cannot  admit  that  it  is 
because  of  fear  for  man.  A  more  reasonable 
explanation  is  that  they  cannot  perceive  any 
usefulness  in  the  long,  heated  arguments 
thrown  noisily  back  and  forth.  But  they 
are  not  backward  in  giving  their  candid 
views  on  paper. 

As  a  fifth  point  against  the  subject,  is 
given  this  reason  that  girls  attending  co¬ 
educational  schools  have  weak  post-graduate 
plans.  They  come  to  school  for  the  associa¬ 
tions  they  have  with  the  men  and  their  ob¬ 
jectives  are  hazy,  indefinite,  and  sometimes 
entirely  lacking.  But,  truly  now,  that  is 
no  logical  reason  at  all.  That  same  type  of 
girl  is  found  in  a  segregated  college  as  well. 


She  does  not  represent  the  majority.  And  at 
that,  this  accusation  could  apply  to  the  men, 
too.  There  are  some  of  them  just  as  falter¬ 
ing  and  uncertain.  Even  though  there  is 
only  a  misty  idea  of  what  one  wants  to 
accomplish,  one’s  likes  and  dislikes  will  guide 
into  certain  courses  where  the  purposes  are 
organized  and  put  into  shape.  It  is  no 
crime  to  hesitate,  for  our  whole  future  lives 
are  involved  in  this  decision. 

Miss  Dunbar  asserts  that  coeducation  is  a 
failure.  That  nothing  is  gained  on  either 
side  by  the  association  of  men  and  women 
and  that  the  tragedy  of  it  all  is  that  they  are 
not  even  interested  enough  to  discuss  it. 
She  left  this  statement  unexplained,  and  I 
can  only  contradict  her  or  ask  the  question, 
Why  should  it  be  discussed  where  we  are 
contented  and  progressive  and  successful? 
But  as  for  discussion  of  the  topic,  no  more 
nor  popular  subject  for  friendly  debate  can 
be  found  than  this  in  our  coeducation  col¬ 
leges.  It  is  a  subject  of  ten  used. 

She  says  that  if  coeducation  is  a  success 
some  finer  human  product  should  result 
from  it  than  from  segregation.  Perhaps, 
we  are  too  close  to  the  beginning  to  realize 
how  much  good  coeducation  will  accomplish 
in  this  direction.  However,  since  its  greater 
prevalence  in  the  land,  much  false  modesty 
has  disappeared.  We  are  franker,  more  sin¬ 
cere,  our  eyes  look  straight  into  yours  and 
question;  the  coy,  silly  droop  is  old-fashioned 
and  obsolete. 

When  I  read  Jessica  B.  Peixotto’s  article 
called  the  “Case  for  Coeducation”  in  which 
the  affirmative  view  was  taken,  my  last 
doubts  were  routed  and  I  knew  that  just 
about  whcde  heartedly  she  scattered  my 
doubts.  I  did  try,  too,  to  be  impartial  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  I  was  a  coed.  She  based 
her  argument,  her  faith  in  coeducation,  on 
two  propositions,  namely,  that  university 
life  is  a  pattern  of  the  society  the  student 
prepares  to  enter  without,  and  secondly,  se¬ 
cluded  higher  education  no  longer  justifies 
itself. 

Coeducation  brings  good  scholarship,  sound 
friendships  and  successful  marriages.  Goals, 
it  seems  to  me,  high  enough  to  justify  any- 
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thing.  There  are  three  types  of  people  who 
doubt  the  success  of  coeducation.  They  are 
the  students  who  attended  segregated  col¬ 
leges,  idealists  who  fix  their  attention  on  one 
negative  incident  and  “play  it  up’*  against 
the  hundred  good  influences,  and  the  third 
type  is  the  mid-Victorian  feminist  whose 
mind  has  not  kept  up  with  the  evolutions  of  ^ 
time  and  who  fails  to  see  the  good  in  any¬ 
thing  termed  “modern.”  These  creatures 
state  that  the  woman  a  man  marries  should 
be  a  mystery,  something  to  be  set  on  a  pedes¬ 
tal.  Coeducation  spoils  the  “womanly” 
woman.  Too  easily,  though,  are  pedestals 
tipped  and  the  statues  on  them  broken. 
The  most  mysterious  woman  is  the  one 
whose  active,  trained  mind  works  always, 
whose  thoughts  advance  with  the  times, 
whose  worth-while  ideas  unfold  daily  like 
the  petals  of  a  rose. 

To-day  our  world  is  different.  In  outside 
life,  women  are  found  in  civil  service,  in 
responsible  offices,  in  political,  economical 
and  social  situations.  Why  then  should 
they  not  be  found  mingling  with  men  in 
school  ?  It  is  only  a  miniature  of  life  itself. 
We  cannot  hold  to  past  standards  when  the 
life  around  has  changed. 

There  is  a  different,  second  reason  fot 
having  coeducation  prevail.  Endowments 
are  needed  now  as  ever  to  sustain  separate 
women’s  colleges,  and  these  are  often  meager 
and  inadequate.  Naturally  there  is  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  equipment,  and  as  a  result,  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  best  prepared  professors.  They 
feel  that  they  must  have  the  proper  means 
for  research  which  cannot  be  secured  at 
these  colleges,  and  they  go  to  the  large 
coeducational  institutions  where  money  is 
more  plentiful.  As  a  result  women’s  col¬ 
leges  take  both  second-rate  instructors  and 
equipment.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that 
the  more  economical  plan  is  to  combine  the* 
two  and  get  the  best  of  service  all  at  once 
together.  Inspection  discovers  men  and 
women  on  the  same  committees  for  journal¬ 
ism,  drama,  debate,  athletics,  politics, 
cl  aritable  endeavors,  club  life,  and  others, 
aiid  know  that  both  sides  are  profiting  by  the 
association. 


Segregation  is  the  life  of  the  cloister. 
Men  and  women  develop  in  ignorance  of 
each  other  and  are  filled  with  only  morbid 
curiosity.  Facing  “temptation”  in  schools 
of  coeducation  is  stronger  than  running  away 
from  it  as  is  done  in  attending  schools  of 
segregation. 

From  an  article  in  the  “Nation,”  a  letter 
to  the  editor,  was  taken  this  sentence: 

“An  educational  institution  is  alike  in¬ 
different  to  public  needs  and  recreant  to  its 
public  trust  when  it  denies  to  women,  as 
women,  the  opportunities  properly  to  pre¬ 
pare  themselves  for  such  important  serv¬ 
ices.”  These  important  services  men¬ 
tioned,  of  course,  refer  to  the  duties  a  woman 
is  now  expected  to  perform  as  mother, 
companion,  voter,  and  citizen. 

Even  mystical,  dreamy,  far-away  James 
M.  Barrie  with  his  whimsical,  fanciful  mind, 
has  a  very  logical  opinion  on  this  subject. 
He  says  that  education  gives  women  a 
brighter  outlook  on  life;  association  with 
men  keeps  them  younger  longer.  They  feel 
equal  and  confident.  Men  have  less  chance 
to  take  advantage  because  of  their  superior 
knowledge,  for  now  the  women  are  able  to 
compete  equally. 

Charles  A.  Seldon,  a  man  who  has  studied 
from  many  standpoints  all  the  leading  col¬ 
leges  of  the  country,  both  segregated  and 
coeducational  and  who  is  qualified  to  judge 
speaks  for  the  latter  case  in  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “  Sex  and  Higher  Education.”  He  re¬ 
marks  that  from  the  association  of  men  and 
women  comes  cooperation  in  everything; 
there  are  not  so  many  differences  to  be  over¬ 
come  in  later  life.  He  lays  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  success  of  coeducation  to  the  atmos¬ 
phere  and  set  ideals  created  by  the  college 
presidents,  deans,  and  professors.  This  is  a 
new  and  true  aspect.  We  look  up  to  our 
instructors  as  guides,  and  therefore  their 
opinions  and  influences  can  work  for  good  or 

ill. 

Mr.  Seldon  gives  as  an  example  of  women’s 
eagerness  to  learn,  and  as  a  result  their  right 
to  equal  education  with  men,  the  fact  that 
in  one-half  a  century  they  have  done  more 
with  their  educational  opportunities  than 
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men  have  in  three  centuries.  This  is  shown 
by  a  much  greater  increase  of  woman  attend¬ 
ing  colleges,  in  proportion  than  men. 

Some  say  that  women  associating  on  an 
equal  basis  with  man  take  on  his  character¬ 
istics  and  mannish  desires,  smothering  and 
extinguishing  a  desire  for  marriage.  Mat¬ 
ing,  however,  is  a  natural  impulse  and  will  go 
on  forever.  Some  kinds  of  girls  with  all  the 
education  in  the  world  must  marry,  and 
others,  who  before  were  never  meant  for 
marriage  and  lived  in  broken-hearted  and 
ashamed  loneliness,  will  joyously  follow  a 
work  congenial  for  which  they  are  better 
adapted  and  leave  more  chance  for  those 
who  wish  to  marry. 

The  question  is  asked,  “Should  there  be  a 
difference  in  the  education  of  men  and 
women?”  Dr.  Eliot  says  there  should  be  a 
real,  essential  and  wide  difference,  that  edu¬ 
cation  should  provide  for  the  different  en¬ 
vironments  in  which  a  man  and  woman  live. 
But  some  women,  as  those  in  business  posi¬ 
tions,  do  have  the  same  environments.  Are 
we  going  to  dictate  the  type  of  environment 
a  woman  must  place  herself  in,  and  then 
draw  out  the  course  of  study  she  should 
pursue  for  it?  We  do  not  so  limit  the  men. 
Women  must  not  be  separated  and  educated 
according  to  the  function  they  perform.  It 


is  too  strict  a  restriction.  They  cannot 
pursue  the  careers  they  are  more  fit  for. 
Instead  of  specialization  for  women,  we 
should  have  versatility  emphasized,  give 
them  a  broader  training.  Each  man  and 
woman  is  entitled  to  the  fullest  individual 
development.  Man  does  not  say  that  he  is 
laboring  for  posterity;  he  leaves  that  to  the 
woman.  But  she,  too,  should  be  allowed 
equal  intellectual  development  and  pursu¬ 
ance  of  her  desires  with  the  man  himself. 
Education  is  not  solely  preparation  for  labor. 
It  is  a  preparation  for  life. 

In  the  east,  tradition  has  greater  power 
and  there  are  more  women  attending  segre¬ 
gated  colleges.  But  in  the  west  where 
liberal  movements  have  most  often  risen 
coeducational  schools  dominate. 

The  matter  of  going  to  school  with  men  is 
not  the  problem  at  all.  It  is  the  ideas  they 
gain  while  there,  their  objects  for  attending 
school  and  the  ideals  they  draw  from  it.  Col¬ 
leges  of  all  types  are  choosing  the  sociological 
view  as  their  goal.  They  are  trying  to  equip 
all  students  of  both  sexes  for  more  effective 
participation  in  the  fundamental  activities 
of  daily  life.  Sincerely,  there  can  be  no 
truer,  more  ideal  way  for  men  and  women 
to  learn  the  great  processes  of  life  and  living 
than  together. 


“  ARE  you  willing  to  forget  what  you  have  done  for  other  people,  and  to  remember  what 
other  people  have  done  for  you;  to  ignore  what  the  world  owes  you,  and  to  think 
what  you  owe  the  world;  to  put  your  rights  in  the  background,  and  your  duties  in  the 
middle  distance,  and  your  chances  to  do  a  little  more  than  your  duty  in  the  foreground;  to 
see  that  your  fellowmen  are  just  as  real  as  you  are,  and  try  to  look  behind  their  faces  to 
their  hearts,  hungry  for  joy;  to  own  that  probably  the  only  good  reason  for  your  existence 
is  not  what  you  are  going  to  get  out  of  life,  but  what  you  are  going  to  give  to  life;  to  close 
your  book  of  complaints  against  the  management  of  the  universe,  and  look  around  you 
for  a  place  where  you  can  sow  a  few  seeds  of  happiness — are  you  willing  to  do  these  things 
even  for  a  day?  Then  you  can  keep  Christmas.  .  .  .  And  if  you  keep  it  for  a  day,  why  not 
always?  But  you  can  never  keep  it  alone.” — Henry  Van  Dyke. 


THE  WHIPPING  POLICY  IN  EDUCATION 

Helen  Rand 


[This  young  woman,  Instructor  of  English,  University  of  Illinois,  shows  so  much  human  sympathy 
and  common  sense  that  you,  student  of  the  preceding  generation,  will  wish  she  had  been  president  of 
your  college.] 


The  system  of  whipping  is  still  prev¬ 
alent  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 
The  big  boys  and  the  rest  are  whipped 
to  make  them  get  their  lessons.  That  is 
the  way  the  teachers  have  of  asserting  their 
authority  over  those  in  their  power.  It  is 
an  old  habit  of  theirs  to  which  the  students 
themselves  have  grown  so  accustomed  that 
every  time  they  go  into  a  recitation  room  or 
go  to  an  examination  they  actually  expect 
to  be  whipped. 

This  whipping,  now  a  method  of  educa¬ 
tional  practice,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
slight  modification  of  the  physical  whipping 
system  which  it  has  so  lately  superseded. 
We  can  remember  hearing  stories  of  country 
schools  in  the  early  days  when  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  teacher  strong  enough  to  whip 
the  big  boys.  Now  the  teacher  still  has  the 
notion  that  he  must  whip  his  students  to 
maintain  his  own  standing  and  therefore  he 
lashes  them  into  subservience  with  any  little 
facts  he  happens  to  have  in  his  possession. 
He  makes  them  bow  before  his  facts,  without 
questioning  the  significance  of  them,  learn 
them  as  he  dictates  them,  and  give  them  back 
on  the  examination  paper  as  he  likes  to  see 
them  arranged.  If  they  fail  or  refuse  to  sub¬ 
mit,  they  are  put  out  of  the  educational 
system. 

They  are  whipped  for  what  they  do  not 
know,  not  encouraged  to  improve  what  they 
do  know  which  is  the  same  principle  as  t}ie 
old  one  of  whipping  them  when  they  were 
naughty.  Way  back  during  the  first  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  people  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  think  that  it  would  be  better  to 
notice  the  good  qualities  of  children,  and 
grown  folks  too,  than  to  assume  their  inborn 


depravity,  and  from  then  on  there  has  been 
a  constant  progress  toward  believing  the  best 
of  people,  in  putting  the  emphasis  on  the 
positive  and  good  side  and  encouraging  it, 
but  after  two  hundred  years  this  idea  has 
not  yet  penetrated  inside  the  college  walls. 
The  old-fashioned  notions  have  prevailed, 
and  whipping,  as  a  policy,  still  goes  on. 

The  assumption  seems  to  be  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  education  is  to  correct  the  mistakes 
of  the  students  and  to  help  them  overcome 
their  elementary  errors.  Those  students 
who  make  the  most  mistakes  get  the  most 
attention :  the  regulations  are  made  for  them, 
and  the  marking  system  is  devised  for  them. 
The  stupider  they  are  the  oftener  they  meet 
the  deans,  and  the  more  notice  they  receive 
from  the  committees  composed  of  the  leaders 
on  the  staff,  and  the  lower  their  grades,  the 
oftener  they  call  upon  their  teachers  for  con¬ 
ference  time. 

No  wonder  there  is  nothing  left  for  the 
good  students.  The  assumption  here  is  that 
they  can  shift  for  themselves,  and  of  course 
they  can.  The  marvel  is  that  they  come  to 
college  at  all  when  there  are  no  special  plans 
for  them  and  when  they  must  submit  to  the 
regulations  made  especially  for  the  stupid. 

But  it  need  not  be  so.  And  it  would  not 
require  any  outward  revolution,  but  only 
one  of  point  of  view,  to  set  things  right  side 
up.  The  changed  attitude  would  lead  to  a 
changed  policy.  The  good  students  should 
be  on  top  with  the  interest  centered  in  them 
and  their  possibilities. 

The  teacher  would  have  to  get  over  the 
idea  that  he  is  the  whole  show  and  can  whip 
students  into  a  form  of  learning  like  his  own 
only  of  a  lower  sort.  He  is  to  realize  that 
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the  good  students  may  very  likely  be  greater 
than  he,  especially  in  possibilities  and  that 
all  he  can  do  is  to  have  sense  and  perception 
enough  to  recognize  the  potentialities  and 
help  encourage  and  so  develop  them. 

He  will  pay  more  attention  to  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  work  as  a  whole  than  to  minor  mis¬ 
takes  as  in  the  present  system,  and  in  so 
doing  he  will  render  a  service  by  helping 
students  see  in  truer  relationships  whatever 
they  do.  It  would  not  mean  that  he  would 
ignore  mistakes  but  that  they  would  not  be 
the  battle  ground,  the  be-all  and  end-all  of 
the  lesson.  They  would  not  be  corrected 
for  their  own  sakes  but  in  order  to  accom¬ 
plish  a  greater  end.  Instead  of  saying, 
“This  is  wrong,”  a  teacher  would  say,  “You 
need  to  do  this  and  this  in  order  to  accom¬ 
plish  what  you  are  trying  for.”  If,  for  in¬ 
stance,  he  comes  upon  a  misspelled  word, 
he  cannot  think  his  duty  done  when  he 
merely  marked  an  sp  in  the  margin.  That 
method,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  has  only 
wearied  teachers  and  confused  writers.  Un¬ 
less  the  teacher  is  able  to  tell  the  student  how 
he  can  remember  to  spell  that  particular 
word,  he  is  of  no  service  in  the  case  at  hand. 

The  whole  marking  system  would  need  to 
be  inverted  so  that  students  would  be  marked 
up  for  their  good  points  rather  than  down  for 
their  poor  ones.  The  teacher  would  under¬ 
line  the  promising  parts  of  papers  and  write 
comments  telling  why  they  are  good,  and,  if 
wise  enough,  suggest  the  way  of  advance¬ 
ment.  The  mental  process  gone  through  to 
determine  the  grade  on  the  paper  would  not 
be,  as  too  often  at  the  present,  a  noting  of 
the  number  of  mistakes  which  subtract  so 
many  points  from  one  hundred  per  cent.,  but 
rather  the  asking  of  such  questions  as  these: 
How  much  good  is  there  in  this  paper?  If 
the  good  were  weighed,  how  heavy  would  it 
be?  How  near  does  it  come  to  being  the 
best  it  should  be?  What  possibilities  for 
future  development  are  there? 

According  to  this  method  the  reading  of 
papers  would  be  constructive  instead  of  de¬ 
structive.  It  would  no  longer  do  for  teach¬ 
ers  to  have  others  mark  their  papers  for 
them  because  that  could  mean  only  a  check¬ 


ing  of  errors.  It  requires  the  highest  facul¬ 
ties  to  estimate  the  possibilities  of  any  per¬ 
son’s  capability,  and  the  greatest  thing  a 
teacher  can  do  for  a  student  is  to  appreciate 
him. 

The  classroom,  day  after  day,  could  be 
run  under  a  different  management.  As  it 
now  is  the  student  is  on  perpetual  trial  for 
ignorance:  he  sits  in  constant  fear  of  being 
called  on  for  what  he  does  not  know  when 
there  are  so  many  more  important  things, 
such  as  what  he  does  know,  what  he  thinks, 
how  new  ideas  relate  to  old  ones,  what  the 
teacher  and  other  members  of  the  class  can 
suggest  to  him  for  his  further  investigation 
and  improvement.  If  a  student  were  to 
know  that  the  class  hour  would  be  taken 
up  with  some  of  these  things,  he  would  be 
far  more  eager  to  study  his  lessons  in  order  to 
contribute  his  part  in  the  group  undertaking 
than  he  is  under  the  present  system  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  he  is  often  on  his  own  defensive, 
pitted  against  his  judge  and  grader.  This 
confusion  can  be  dispelled  instantly  by  the 
simple  method  of  calling  on  those  who  know 
instead  of  those  who  do  not.  The  ignorant 
ones  will  then  soon  learn  that  it  is  a  privilege 
to  recite  and  they  will  either  buck  up  or  slink 
out  where  they  belong,  and  the  bright  ones 
will  have  the  floor. 

If  the  teacher  asks  questions  the  answers 
to  which  he  does  not  know  and  the  answers 
in  which  he  is  interested,  the  class  recitation 
will  be  all  right.  It  is  so  stupid  to  ask  a 
question  if  you  know  the  answer,  just  like 
saying,  “What  is  your  name  ?”  to  your  niece. 
And  it  is  easy  enough  to  ask  questions  which 
will  cover  a  lesson,  show  how  much  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class  know  about  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  interesting  to  the  teacher  who 
should  be  at  least  as  anxious  as  the  students 
to  learn  more  about  the  subject.  Instead  of 
asking,  for  instance,  “What  is  Wordsworth’s 
definition  of  poetry?”  the  teacher  could  say, 
“What  do  you  think  of  Wordsworth’s  defini¬ 
tion  of  poetry  ?”  or  “How  does  Wordsworth’s 
definition  of  poetry  agree  with  other  defini¬ 
tions  of  poetry?”  or  “Do  Wordsworth’s  own 
poems  illustrate  his  definition  of  poetry?” 
or  “Are  there  any  kinds  of  poetry  which 
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Wordsworth’s  definition  of  poetry  does  not 
include?”  To  answer  such  questions  as 
these  the  student  would  have  to  think  be¬ 
sides  knowing  his  lesson,  and  isn’t  that  what 
he  should  do  ? 

The  principle  of  examinations  is  the  same 
as  that  of  recitations:  the  students  should  be 
given  a  chance  to  tell  what  they  know,  and, 
furthermore,  they  should  be  guarded  against 
making  mistakes,  which  can  be  done  by  ask¬ 
ing  questions  in  such  a  way  that  each  student 
will  be  able  to  show  the  extent  of  his  informa¬ 
tion.  For  instance,  in  answering  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “How  do  the  heroes  of  Wordsworth  and 
Byron  differ,”  the  best  student  in  the  class 


would  sum  up  and  tabulate  much  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  two  authors,  while  the 
poorest  student  would  at  least  have  it  im¬ 
pressed  upon  him  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  authors.  Whatever  students 
write  in  examinations  they  are  apt  to  remem¬ 
ber  because  their  attention  is  focused  as  at 
no  other  time  while  they  are  writing  those 
papers.  Hence  what  they  write  is  impor¬ 
tant,  and  if  they  get  things  wrong,  they  will 
be  confused  for  ever  afterwards;  whereas  if 
the  questions  are  put  in  a  constructive  way, 
they  may  summarize  the  course  and  stamp 
it  upon  their  minds  in  a  concentrated 
form. 


HOW  TO  STUDY 

Ransom  A.  Mackie 

[Here  are  four  summaries  of  study  processes  for  the  aid  of  teachers,  contributed  from  the  experience 
of  the  assistant  professor  of  history  and  education  of  the  State  Normal  College  at  Dillon,  Montana.] 


Read  not  to  contradict  nor  to  believe, 
but  to  weigh  and  consider.  Some 
books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be 
swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and 
digested;  that  is,  some  are  to  be  read  only  in 
parts,  others  to  be  read  but  curiously,  and 
some  few  to  be  read  wholly  with  diligence 
and  attention. 

“Reading  maketh  a  full  man,  conference  a 
ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man;  there¬ 
fore  if  a  man  write  little,  he  had  need  have  a 
great  memory;  if  he  confer  little,  he  had 
need  have  a  present  wit;  and  if  he  read 
little,  he  had  need  have  much  cunning  to 
seem  to  know  that  he  doth  not.” — Francis 
Bacon. 

I.  NOTE  TAKING 

Today  note-taking  is  a  favorite  method  of 
studying.  The  student  reads  over  the 
whole  lesson  once.  He  then  goes  back  and 
takes  notes,  or  writes  short  summaries  of 
the  main  thought.  The  notes  may  be 
either  in  the  words  of  the  text  or  in  those  of 
the  student. 


“Get  the  author’s  viewpoint  rather  than 
his  words,”  is  the  advice  of  Dr.  S.  E.  Davis  to 
students,  “but,”  he  continues,  “do  not  be 
afraid  to  learn  ‘the  exact  words  of  the  book,’ 
provided  you  know  their  meaning.  They 
are  probably  correct  and  better  than  any 
form  which  you  may  devise.” 

A  few  pages  of  “outside  reading”  should 
be  studied  every  day.  It  will  enrich  the 
course  and  deepen  insight — it  will  give 
meaning  to  the  problems  which  are  to  be 
discussed. 

Note-taking  should  be  required  on  two  or 
three  pages  daily  in  the  upper  grades  and  a 
few  more  in  the  high  school.  Some  of  the 
best  teachers  are  opposed  to  the  student’s 
taking  many  notes  for  it  occupies  too  much 
time  that  ought  to  be  devoted  to  reading  and 
thinking. 

The  notes,  as  a  rule,  should  be  brief — ^just 
little  reminders  to  help  the  student  during 
the  recitation,  but  on  the  essentials  they 
should  be  clear  and  definite  enough  so  the 
student  could,  if  called  upon,  make  a  good 
oral  summary  before  his  classmates. 
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2.  OUTLINE  METHOD 

Some  teachers  always  dictate  an  outline 
of  the  next  day’s  lesson  with  the  expectation 
that  the  students  will  study  their  textbook 
and  references  with  the  outline  before  them. 

Other  teachers  merely  dictate  the  main 
headings  and  ask  their  students  to  supply 
the  sub-topics.  When  this  is  done  the 
students  are  requested  to  read  other  books 
besides  the  textbook  bearing  on  the  chief 
sub-topics  of  the  outline. 

Still  other  teachers  require  their  students 
to  make  their  own  outlines.  They  are  told 
to  select  the  main  headings  of  the  chapter 
and  arrange  the  sub-topics  under  each  main 
heading.  The  students  are  then  directed 
to  take  notes  on  each  sub-point.  This  is 
probably  too  much  to  require  of  all  students, 
but  they  could  be  requested  to  write  at  least 
under  each  main  point  the  sub-headings 
that  they  wish  to  present  or  remember. 

Those  who  like  to  write  should  jot  down  a 
few  ideas  to  support  the  sub-divisions.  Just 
giving  main  points  with  sub-headings  is 
worth  while,  but  the  sentence  outline  is  more 
valuable. 

If  each  day’s  work  were  well  outlined,  any 
of  the  students  could  make  a  two  or  three 
minute  talk  on  almost  any  part  of  the  lesson. 

Not  always,  but  often  outlines  which 
may  be  part  of  a  good  epitome  should  be 
thrown  into  the  form  of  clear  and  definite 
sentences  for  the  sake  of  correct  habits  of 
expression. 

3.  QUESTION  METHOD 

Some  teachers  often  dictate  questions 
bearing  on  the  next  day’s  lesson  and  tell 
their  students  to  find  answers  in  the  text¬ 
book  and  supplement  their  answers  by 
reading  and  taking  notes  on  reference  books. 

Other  teachers  require  their  students  to 
prepare  questions  on  the  lesson.  These  are 
asked  of  their  classmates  during  the  recita¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  good  way  to  keep  their 
minds  on  their  work  while  studying.  If 
this  method  is  used  the  teacher  must  insist 
that  the  students  ask  questions  merely  on 
the  essentials. 


Still  other  teachers  go  further;  besides  I 
asking  the  students  to  prepare  ten  or  twelve  I 
good  questions  each  day,  they  require  them  t 
to  check  six  or  seven  of  their  most  important,  [ 
and  besides,  in  preparing  for  the  recitation  j 
they  are  requested  to  jot  down  a  few  notes  | 
to  glance  at  while  reciting,  or,  if  they  wish,  \ 
they  may  write  complete  answers  to  these  | 
outstanding  questions.  This  is  a  valuable  | 
exercise. 

Students  should  be  given  definite  direc-  '  1 
tions  before  preparing  their  questions.  These 
directions  should  be  dictated  to  the  students, 
or  placed  on  the  blackboard.  A  few  questions 
may  be  introduced  with  any  of  the  old  words, 
who,  what,  when,  etc.,  and  occasionally  one 
may  use  the  words  tell,  give,  or  name,  but 
more  often  one  should  begin  each  question 
with  one  of  the  following:  show,  compare, 
contrast,  explain,  point  out,  prove  or  dis-  I 
prove,  why  or  give  reasons,  give  causes  and 
results,  advance  arguments  for  and  against. 

4.  READING  AND  REREADING 

“A  cardinal  waste  of  most  students’  time 
is  failure  to  recall  or  think  about  what  has  ^ 
been  read.”  To  read  well,  one  must  think 
well.  There  is  little  use  of  reading  unless 
one  gets  the  true  meaning  as  he  proceeds. 

To  get  a  bird’s  eye  view,  the  lesson  should 
be  read  first  rather  hurriedly;  the  second 
reading  should  be  done  critically,  deliber¬ 
ately,  thoughtfully. 

One  must  read  to  master,  to  understand,  1 
to  remember.  Each  paragraph  should  be 
analyzed.  After  reading  one,  or  perhaps 
two  or  three  related  paragraphs,  the  student 
should  think  of  what  has  been  read  without 
writing  anything.  | 

After  finding  the  key  or  topic  sentence  in  I 
each  paragraph  one  should  try  to  locate  the 
best  subordinate  thoughts  and  to  discover 
the  points  that  build  up  or  explain  the  topic 
sentence.  Then  one  ought  to  try  to  con¬ 
nect  these  ideas  with  those  of  the  preceding 
paragraphs. 

Study  needs  a  critical  attitude.  Francis  I 
Bacon  long  ago  said:  “He  that  questioneth  | 
much  shall  learn  much.  Read  not  to  confute 
nor  to  believe,  but  to  weigh  and  consider.”  \ 


WHAT  DO  YOU  MMN,  YOU  WHO  TALK  OF  THE  WIDER  VISION? 

William  R.  Parker 

[Here  is  a  hopeful  bit  of  practical  idealism  comporting  with  the  large  purpose  of  education  and  re¬ 
freshing  to  the  mind  conscious  of  ^he  need  of  antidotes  to  the  narrowing  effect  of  routine.  Best  of  all 
it  is  the  patient  making  suggestions  to  his  doctors,  for  young  Mr.  Parker  is  a  twenty-year-old  student 
in  the  Princeton  Graduate  School.]^ 

The  men  and  women  who  sarvived  the  canonized  by  the  writers  of  textbooks,  and 
World  War  were  incurabljf'conscious  purged  of  whatever  human  weaknesses  they 
of  two  things.  First,  thev  realized  had  carried  to  their  graves.  We  were,  in 
that  beneath  strange  costumes  an4  customs  fact,  guilty  of  the  very  thing  for  which  Ger- 
and  tongues  lay  a  universality  #  human  many  was  so  severely  censured  in  the  years 
nature;  and  second,  they  agreed  that  .mother  preceding  1914:  teaching  nationalism  at  the 
such  catastrophe  must  be  averted  at  any  expense  of  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
cost.  In  the  White  House  at  Washington  a  the  schoolboy  student  of  geography,  the 
man  had  a  vision.  The  nations  which  had  world  outside  of  the  United  States  fell 
suffered  most,  and  longest,  heard  him  gladly,  roughly  into  two  great  classes:  wild,  un- 
but  in  his  own  country  the  Prophet  died  lovely  regions,  populated  chiefly  by  savages; 
without  honor.  The  international  point  of  and  queer  places,  inhabited  by  people  utterly 
view,  however,  was  unescapable  for  thinking  strange  and  impossible  to  understand.  Lit- 
people.  The  new  nation,  though  somewhat  erature  was  a  field  in  which  the  English 
resenting  the  idea  of  a  world-wide  imitation  alone  were  prominent.  Science  was  a  collec- 
of  itself,  with  subsequent  impediments  to  its  tion  of  laws  to  be  memorized,  while  the  in¬ 
growing  prestige,  nevertheless  watched  the  tellects  contributing  the  facts  were  mere 
experiment  closely.  Yielding  to  the  fasci-  names.  Economics  had  taught  free  trade 
nation  of  the  new  world-view,  it  suddenly  for  years,  but  loyalty  took  precedence  over 
discovered  that  education  was  international,  reason  and  made  it  unthinkable.  Knowl- 
Education  has  always  been  international;  edge  of  other  lands  was  largely  confined  to 
America  was  here  before  Columbus  turned  a  bookish  familiarity  with  certain  personal- 
sailor;  but  neither  fact  detracted  from  the  ities,  plus  the  rather  dubious  contributions 
thrill  of  discovery.  To-day  men  are  con-  of  everyday  experience.  Greece,  for  exam- 
vinced  that  before  the  League  of  Nations  pie,  was  the  home  of  philosophers  and  ath- 
and  the  World  Court  and  peace  treaties  and  letes,  whose  modern  progenies  were  chiefly 
commercial  compacts  can  function  properly,  restaurateurs.  Rome  had  given  the  world 
the  people  of  the  world  must  be  educated  to  both  Caesar,  who  was  a  renowned  warrior 
international  understanding  and  good  will,  and  the  author  of  some  difficult  Latin  texts. 
Perhaps  those  who  sleep  in  Flanders  fields  and  Tony,  the  dirty-collared  proprietor  of 
did  not,  after  all,  die  in  vain.  the  corner  fruitstand.  Our  educational  pro- 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  cesses,  moreover,  inculcated  an  unfounded 
education  in  the  United  States  was  hope-  disrespect  for  foreigners  of  which  we  are  not 
lessly  national  in  limitations.  Our  brief  yet  cured.  Italians  are  “wops”  to  the  aver- 
existence  was  the  fulfillment,  the  New  Testa-  age  American,  Michelangelo,  Savonarola, 
ment,  of  History:  the  glorious  end  toward  and  Cavour  notwithstanding.  Some  of  the 
which  all  other  movements  were  mere  means,  most  pious  followers  of  the  Nazarene  still 
Our  outstanding  characters  were  quickly  regard  the  Hebrew  as  a  “kike.”  And  what 
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American,  who  has  not  lived  among  them 
or  studied  them,  is  without  that  instinctive 
distrust  of  orientals  which  makes  Hearst 
papers  popular  and  laundries  places  to  be 
avoided  after  dark?  With  three  centuries 
of  unprecedented  progress  in  education,  we 
are  just  beginning  to  free  ourselves  of  a 
narrowness  to  which  our  schools  have  largely 
subscribed  and  contributed. 

Following  the  war  with  Spain,  there  was 
much  talk  of  imperialism.  Some  of  our 
statesmen  became  interested  in  international 
law  and  in  the  great  movements  for  world 
peace.  Our  fleet  made  a  voyage  of  friend¬ 
ship  around  the  globe.  The  two  largest 
oceans  of  earth  were  united  by  the  greatest 
engineering  feat  in  history.  Gradually,  in¬ 
evitably,  we  were  drawn  into  the  current  of 
international  politics.  Then,  when  we  were 
still  a  debtor  nation  and  business  was  at  a 
low  ebb,  a  nameless  Slav  hurled  a  bomb  at  an 
unimportant  Archduke  five  thousand  miles 
away.  Such  was  the  economic  interdepend¬ 
ence  of  the  world  that  a  few  years  found  us 
the  outstanding  creditor  nation;  and  such 
was  the  universality  of  human  needs  and 
emotions  that  in  1917  we  entered  the  conflict 
to  “vindicate  the  principles  of  peace  and 
justice  in  the  life  of  the  world.”  Our  mo¬ 
tives  have  been  misinterpreted  by  bitter 
European  politicians,  but  the  American  Red 
Cross  is  still  revered  in  Russia  and  the  graves 
of  fallen  doughboys  are  still  lovingly  tended 
in  France.  Furthermore,  the  American  men 
and  women  who  met  the  people  of  Europe 
as  their  benefactors  and  friends  carried  home 
with  them  a  vision  of  international  good¬ 
feeling  which  is  certain  to  bear  rich  fruit  in 
a  generation  or  two.  They  came  back  real¬ 
izing  that  “if  hatred  can  be  taught,  then 
friendship  and  good  will  can  be  taught,  and 
how  much  more  delightful  the  task.”  The 
logical  place  to  begin  this  work  was  the 
schoolroom. 

Truth  is  universal.  Science  knows  no 
political  boundaries;  it  has  an  international 
origin.  Research  workers  of  all  lands  are 
interdependent.  Mathematics,  geography, 
psychology,  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology 
have  no  part  in  patriotism.  Political  science 


and  history  cannot  pe  honestly  taught  while 
national  prejudice  dominates.  It  is  absurd 
to  study  English  Ijterature,  totally  oblivious 
to  the  fact  that  a  parallel  development  may 
be  found  in  France,  with  influence  reciprocal 
at  every  point.  Instruction  which  will  not 
stand  the  white  light  of  international  neigh¬ 
borliness  should  and  will  fail.  Work  in  our 
colleges  and  Secondary  schools  should  begin 
with  the  idea  that  education  is  international, 
and  that  the  economic,  social,  and  intellec¬ 
tual  well-bfling  of  humanity  depends  upon 
the  good  7,  ill  which  the  nations  of  the  earth 
display  ts^ard  each  other.  It  is  shameful 
to  narrow  such  a  universal  concern  as  educa¬ 
tion  by  liational  lines,  when  religion  and 
culture  Jje  international,  and  even  sport  has 
broken  down  the  barriers  of  racial  and  politi¬ 
cal  antagonism.  Plato,  Aristotle,  Michel¬ 
angelo,  Beethoven,  Goethe,  Luther,  Shake¬ 
speare — these  are  a  common  heritage.  We 
cannot  pretend  to  study  art  or  music  or 
philosophy  or  literature  or  religion,  unless  we 
atune  our  ears  to  the  heartbeats  of  humanity. 
And  humanity  knows  no  flag,  no  patriotism. 
Children  are  unprejudiced;  it  is  the  teacher’s 
privilege  to  keep  them  so.  Education  is  the 
channel  through  which  the  currents  of  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  understanding  must 
everlastingly  begin  to  flow. 

Because  these  truths  have  been  recognized 
the  last  few  years  have  witnessed  remarkable 
progress  toward  the  ideal  both  in  our  country 
and  abroad.  Great  conferences  have  been 
held,  and  enthusiastic  educators  from  all 
parts  of  the  earth  have  united  hands  and 
hearts  in  an  effort  to  expedite  the  forward 
steps.  A  true  international  university  is  one 
of  the  immediate  objectives,  and  plans  are 
being  perfected  whereby  credits  may  be  ex¬ 
changed  and  scholastic  labors  in  the  univer¬ 
sities  of  one  country  recognized  in  others. 
In  the  United  States  we  have  an  Institute  of 
International  Education,  and  international 
relations  are  studied  and  debated  in  most 
of  our  colleges.  About  ten  thousand  foreign 
students  annually  visit  our  shores  to  benefit 
from  the  American  educational  system  and 
contact  with  the  American  people.  These 
are  especially  provided  for  in  our  immigra- 
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%  tion  laws,  and  broadminded  organizations 
I  look  out  for  their  interests  while  they  are  in 
I  this  country.  Even  the  League  of  Nations 
I  has  realized  the  importance  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  point  of  view  in  education,  and  it  has 
!  already  contributed  worthily  to  the  general 
I  cause. 

I  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  recent  de- 
-  velopments  in  the  United  States  is  the  Col- 

Ilege  Cruise  around  the  world.  In  1926  a 
suitable  vessel  was  chartered  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Travel  Association,  and  regular  under¬ 
graduate  and  graduate  work  was  given  by  a 
competent  faculty  while  the  students  were 
enjoying  all  the  benefits  of  direct  contact 
with  the  customs  and  thoughts  of  other 
nations.  This  idea  marked  an  improvement 
on  the  student  tours  which  had  been  and  are 
still  being  conducted  by  various  educational 
groups  and  private  individuals.  The  in- 
||  creasing  popularity  of  these  is  ample  proof 

iof  the  success  of  the  plan.  There  was  a 

I  time  when  Americans  regarded  travel  abroad 

I  as  a  kind  of  glorified  “slumming.”  To-day 

it  means  privileged  study  from  a  different 

.  angle — often  from  as  many  different  angles 

I  as  there  are  countries  visited.  It  offers  to 

I  the  conscientious,  aside  from  its  own  rare 
r  •  • 

attraction,  an  adventure  in  the  realm  of  the 

I  mind.  Education  combined  with  travel  is 

education  plus.  The  student  returns  con- 

1  scious  of  his  duties  as  a  citizen  of  the  world. 

What  better  omen  of  future  understanding 

|i  can  we  find .? 

I  But  an  international  point  of  view  in  edu- 
I  cation  has  even  broader  implications,  though 
I  we  can  make  only  passing  mention  of  some 
I  of  them.  The  last  decade  has  witnessed  an 
advance  of  the  democratic  ideal  whose  signi- 
I  ficance  we  are  slow  to  grasp.  We  Ameri- 

I  cans,  who  talk  so  glibly  of  democracy  and 

1=  freedom,  have  been  privileged  to  see  a  whole- 
\  sale  exodus  of  crowns  to  the  scrapheap  which 
i  is  unparalleled  in  history.  The  great  ques- 
I  tion  which  we  are  now  confronting,  whether 
I  we  realize  it  or  not,  is:  “Can  we  make  de- 
f  mocracy  work,  not  merely  for  America,  but 

jfor  the  world?  Can  we  replace  bullets  by 
ballots?”  The  success  of  any  democratic 
government  depends  primarily  upon  an  edu- 

! 


cated  public  opinion.  If  the  new  order  suc¬ 
ceeds,  our  own  nation  and  the  nations  mak¬ 
ing  the  experiment  must  first  assume  a  more 
objective,  a  more  unprejudiced  and  open- 
minded  attitude  than  they  have  heretofore 
shown.  Schools  and  colleges,  therefore, 
must  be  dedicated  to  the  diffusion  of  truth, 
not  of  propaganda.  An  excellent  first  step 
toward  the  elimination  of  international  mis¬ 
understanding  would  be  to  make  it  compul¬ 
sory  upon  all  publishers  of  school  histories 
to  submit  prospective  texts  to  an  inter¬ 
national  committee  of  historians  for  indorse¬ 
ment.  Imagine  the  number  of  American 
histories  that  would  disappear  were  this  plan 
to  be  adopted! 

We  are  living  to-day  in  the  dawn  of  an 
age  when  a  narrow  nationalism  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  progress.  It  has  not  been  very 
long  since  communication  with  such  a  distant 
country  as  England  was  slow  and  unsure; 
to-day  we  can  step  to  the  nearest  telephone 
and  in  an  amazingly  short  time  hear  the 
voice  of  an  English  cousin  as  plainly  as 
though  he  were  in  the  room.  Less  than  a 
year  ago  the  whole  world  was  thrilled  because 
a  daring  young  American  traveled  from 
New  York  to  Paris  in  thirty-three  hours. 
His  feat  was  epochal,  but  it  was  only  a  begin¬ 
ning.  Distance  is  being  annihilated  by 
science.  In  a  few  years  all  Europe  will  be 
our  next-door  neighbor,  and  education  must 
take  up  the  task  where  science  leaves  it.  It 
will  be  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  point  out 
the  common  interests  and  obligations  of  all 
people.  Since  children  are  naturally  inter¬ 
ested  in  discoveries  and  inventions,  the 
teacher  must  emphasize  their  international 
origin  and  significance.  Not  until  we  are 
conscious  of  our  debt  to  a  nation,  and  our 
mutual  debt  to  other  nations,  can  the  respect 
and  interest  which  lead  to  international 
understanding  begin. 

Histories  have  been  and  will  be  written 
on  the  causes  of  the  late  war,  but  we  are 
safe  in  attributing  it  to  popular  ignorance 
and  the  narrow  vision  of  individual  nations. 
Civilization  can  scarcely  survive  a  repetition 
of  such  destruction.  And  if  we  would  con¬ 
tinue  in  peace,  we  must  teach  the  next  gen- 
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eration  to  loathe  war;  we  must  inculcate  some  day  be  that  government.  Peace  is 
an  international  outlook  in  every  course  of  brought  by  friendships,  not  battleships, 
study;  we  must  infuse  into  education  a  spirit  Friendships  are  the  result  of  understanding, 
of  understanding  and  friendliness  toward  all  And  since  international  understanding  is 
men.  If  we  would  create  and  maintain  a  the  new  ideal  in  education,  the  schoolroom 
government  in  amity,  we  must  first  train  the  looms  to-day  as  never  before  the  Hope  of 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  children  who  will  the  world! 


WHERE  THEY  REALLY  TEACH  MATHEMATICS 

J.  B.  E.  Jonas 

[Professor  William  C.  Bagley’s  recent  assertion  that  our  mathematics  teaching  doesn’t  hold  a 
candle  to  the  work  of  the  European  schools  is  paralleled  in  this  short  exposition  by  a  DeWitt  Clinton 
High  School  teacher  of  modern  languages  whose  interests  are  not  confined  to  one  groove.] 

The  great  and  illustrious  Helmholtz  last  six  years,  or  of  geometry  and  algebra 
used  to  say  in  his  lectures  at  the  and  trigonometry  the  last  two  years;  but 
University  of  Berlin:  “Gentlemen,  that  each  of  these  subjects  is  taught  a  part 
there  is  only  one  real  science,  and  that  is  of  each  of  the  years  indicated, 
mathematics;  mathematics  is  the  sovereign  The  teaching  of  mathematics  in  Germany 
and  the  mistress  of  them  all,  the  foundation  differs  essentially  from  that  in  American 
and  cornerstone  that  underlies  all  things  schools  in  the  same  way  that  all  teaching 
present,  past,  and  yet  to  come.”  German  differs  between  the  two  countries.  Amer- 
education  bears  witness  to  this  fact  in  re-  lean  education  is  geological,  in  stratified  and 
quiring  mathematics  every  year  throughout  petrified  layers;  the  dust  and  grime  of  ages 
the  nine  years  of  the  secondary  school,  and  is  allowed  to  collect  on  it,  and  if  it  is  ever 
not  only  requiring  it,  but  so  interweaving  to  be  used  again,  it  can  be  gotten  at  only, 
the  several  parts  and  divisions  of  it,  and  so  like  Tut-ankh-Amen,  by  pick-axe  and  shovel; 
inextricably  interrelating  it  to  the  other  German  is  dynamic — it  is  used  every  day; 
subjects.  Of  the  course  of  study — and  re-  American  education  is  in  air-tight  compart- 
quiring  a  comprehensive,  final  examination  ments,  unrelated,  each  completed  by  a  sep- 
upon  all  of  it  at  the  end  of  the  nine  years —  arate  examination,  credited  on  the  books — 
that  it  becomes  in  the  true  sense  an  integral  closed  and  sealed — the  student  never  held 
part  of  the  curriculum  and  of  the  student’s  responsible  for  it  again — it  is  his  irrevocably 
mental  equipment.  and  forever — “on  the  books”;  German  is 

Mathematics  is  taught  approximately  ever  stirred  up,  churned,  reviewed,  never 
four  periods  a  week  throughout  the  nine  final,  no  credit  given  till  after  the  final 
years’  course  of  the  Gymnasium  (about  the  examination  on  all  of  it  is  passed  at  the  end 
ninth  to  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  pupil’s  of  the  nine  years’  course:  American  is  unit 
age),  and  is  distributed  roughly  as  follows —  learning;  German  is  unified  teaching:  Ger- 
but  always  and  ever  reviewed  and  interre-  man  is  extensive;  American  intensive.  The 
lated :  the  first  three  years  the  work  concen-  German  thought  is,  “You  must  mix  and 
trates  on  arithmetic;  geometry  is  studied  the  knead  the  dough  well  to  get  good  bread.” 
last  seven  years;  algebra  the  last  six  years;  Continuity  and  relationship  of  ideas  constl- 
trlgonometry  the  last  two.  This  does  not  tute  the  characteristic  basis  of  excellence  in 
mean,  of  course,  that  there  is  a  recitation  in  German  instruction.  This  whole  underlying 
geometry  and  algebra  every  math  day  the  idea  is  best  exemplified  by  the  fact  that 
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Germany  gives  no  subject  examinations  and 
credits  in  our  sense.  She  does  not  worship 
knotvledgey  but  education  (the  training  knowl¬ 
edge  gives).  Her  comprehensive  examina¬ 
tions  at  the  end  of  the  Gymnasium  course 
are  not,  accordingly,  called  “final”  exams., 
but  Reifeprufung  or  Maturitdtsexamen  (ma¬ 
turity  examinations) — to  find  out  whether 
the  student  has  attained  the  adequate  edu¬ 
cation,  “maturity,”  to  warrant  his  attending 
the  university  with  profit.  Every  German 
final  examination  is  of  this  comprehensive 
character:  the  Reifeprufung,  the  University 
examination  for  the  doctor’s  degree,  and  the 
Staatsexamen,  conferring  the  right  to  prac¬ 
tise  one’s  profession — all  are  searching,  com¬ 


prehensive  tests,  covering  the  work  of  years. 
Our  only  counterpart  is  the  doctor’s  exam¬ 
ination,  giving  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  which  we 
borrowed  from  Germany. 

In  keeping  with  all  this,  the  Official  Regu¬ 
lations  of  the  German  Ministry  of  Education 
specifically  urge  in  the  teaching  of  mathema¬ 
tics  “the  greatest  possible  conscious  and 
deliberate  emphasis  on  the  correlation  and 
interlocking  of  this  subject  with  all  the  other 
subjects  of  the  curriculum,  with  problems 
of  every-day  life  in  the  home  and  office, 
with  geography  and  the  other  sciences,  in 
brief,  utilizing  every  possible  correlation  that 
can  be  established  with  the  subject  and  the 
study  of  mathematics.” 


Specifications  for  Building  a  Teacher. 

I  BE  A  TRUE  teacher,  of  the  highest  dimensions  of  power  and  qualification,  re- 
-I-  quires  a  breadth  of  resources  and  qualities  natural  and  acquired,  a  depth  and  fulness 
of  means,  tact  in  impressing  one’s  self  on  others  amounting  almost  to  a  species  of  personal 
magnetism,  skill  in  government,  talent  in  exposition  power  in  analysis,  fulness  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  readiness  of  illustration,  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  art,  and  language,  a 
simplicity  of  character,  a  singleness  of  aim,  a  patience  of  spirit,  a  steadiness  of  purpose, 
an  acquaintance  with  human  nature  and  a  development  of  religious  feeling  and  principle, 
as  well  as  an  energy  of  will,  a  fire  of  thought  and  an  amount  of  physical  vigor;  which,  as¬ 
sembled  together,  make  this  field  of  human  endeavor  altogether  paramount  to  every  other 
in  its  demands  upon  the  whole  man,  his  whole  time,  his  whole  heart,  and  his  whole 
strength  within  and  without,  at  all  times,  in  all  things.” — Benjamin  W.  Dwight. 


MJTUALITY  in  an 

EDUCATIOKAL 

VnAGAZlKB 


We  continue  our  conviction  that  whatever]  is  best 
in  American  life  is  mostly  the  result  of  good 
teaching;  whatever  is  disappointing  will  be  bet- 
tered  by  it,  and  at  length  corrected.  Our  read' 
ers  are  chiefly  school  men  and  women.  We  mean  to 
find  out  what  they  want  and  to  furnish  it.  We 
shall  present  the  large  issues  of  the  educational 
trend  and  chronicle  the  progress  of  school  re' 
form.  The  hope  and  confidence  of  the  younger 
writers  will  predominate;  the  steadying  caution 
of  the  older  ones  will  have  its  place;  their  lamen' 
tations,  none.  We  shall  encourage  controversy 
which  observes  the  courtesies  of  gentlemen  with 
convictions.  We  are  putting  into  the  maga2;ine, 
as  publishers  have  done  since  its  founding,  our 
contribution  as  a  matter  of  public  service.  To 
the  same  end  we  welcome  your  subscription  or 
that  of  a  friend,  at  three  dollars  a  year. 


DOUBLEDAY,  DORAN  6?  CO.,  Inc. 
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New  York 


